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ow cost educational plan 


offered by John Hancock 


How much will your child’s education cost? 
The price tag is high! But by starting now—- 
while he’s young—you can guarantee that the 
necessary cash will be ready when the time 
for a higher education comes. And with John 
Hancock’s Educational Plan at new low cost 
you can do it. Start now to build toward the 
amount you want. 


What's the secret of John Hancock’s 
new low costs? Simply this: John 
Hancock has simplified and stream- 
lined operations... has made sweeping 
changes in life insurance procedures. 


Ask your John Hancock agent 
or your broker to show you how 
John Hancock’s educational plan 


Covers ANY KIND of education! No matter what 
happens to you. John Hancock guarantees a cash 
payment of the amount you select for any type 
education your child wants— college, trade or 
business school, or any other. 


at new low cost can assure your 
child a better education — and a 
better opportunity for a happier, 
more successful future —all at a 
price that fits your budget. 


bn Hancock 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DEDICATED TO THE INDEPENDENCE AN) 
FREEDOM OF EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 


a 
| MEMO | 
| 
| This John Hancock message 
| appears in TIME > NEWSWEEK 
he 
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MARKET WISE... 
MARKET READY 


Here is one of Great-West Life’s field-proven aids to 
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organized selling—the Sales Guide to Business Life Insur- 
ance. This practical and comprehensive approach to 
Business Life Insurance planning is effectively assisting the 


sales efforts of Great-West Life’s representatives. 


The Sales Guide to Business Life Insurance and its related 
material is part of the extensive range of specialized sales 
tools provided by the Company for the profit and support 


of its field force. 
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COMPANY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


and 
Polio Indemnity Insurance 


* A Copyrighted Sales Program 

























December 








January 












life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


3,561 





3,735 





4,085 








$36,165* 





$44,878* 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 








%o Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 

Month 1953 1954 1955 = 1954-1955 
JONURTY 2.00000. $2,354 $2,586 $3,056 18%), 
February ....... 2,662 2,781 3,314 199) 
ee 3,389 3,426 3,777 10%, 
PE singe asinee 3,246 3,185 5.596°* 76°), 
Serer 3,121 3,338 3,612 8%), 
(SEN 3,223 3,189 3,995 25%, 
ices acca 2,919 3,202 ° 





Total seven months $20,914 $21,895 $26,996** 23% 
ee 2,851 2,944 
September ..... 2,757 2,985 
oS 2,870 3,072 
November ...... 3,038 10,271 













Bales ke $1,653 $1,746 $2,187 25%, 
February ....... 1,725 1,857 2,179 17%, 
er 2,183 2,381 2,760 16% 
ere 2,062 2,190 2,486 14%, 
EP 2,023 2,148 2,565 19% 
ee eee 2,112 2,221 2,728 23%, 
ME cack os waa 1,970 2,058 2,397 16%, 
Total seven months $13,728 $14,694 $17,307 18%, 
cn eee 1,847 2,018 
September ..... 1,788 1,945 
October ....... 1,924 2,086 
November ...... 1,966 2,239 
December ...... 2,215 2,459 


2 EAE IN 








TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 


$23,468* 


$25,034* 




















SONUREY 2 cceee $458 $420 $503 20% 
February ....... 543 516 529 3% 
OS ee 593 565 573 
eee 553 539 525 —3%, 
a Chere 619 596 607 2% 
on ee 553 543 570 5% 
July 508 510 528 4°, 
Total seven months $3,827 $3,776 $3,895 3% 
EEE 535 547 

September ..... 528 535 

eheeer ... 6.05 572 598 

November ...... 559 563 

December ...... 485 49| 

a ae eres $6,506 $6,585 

TOTAL GROUP SALES 

January ........ $243 $420 $366 —I3% 
February ....... 394 408 606 49%, 
ae 613 480 444 —8%, 
ae 631 456 2,585** 467% 
a, See 479 594 440 —2b%, 
I is:n's patented a 558 425 697 64%, 
Ee Ben 44| 634 636 0% 
Total seven months $3,359 $3,425 $5,794** 69%, 
is ere 469 379 

September ..... 44] 478 

October . cies 374 388 

November ..... 513 7,469 

December ...... 1,035 1,135 
MY asec dtu tse $6,191* $13,259* 








* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 


clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

** These monthly and total figures include an additional $1,925,000,000 of 
Federal Employees’ Group Life added to the original estimate in April, 1955. 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Bid Price 
1955 Range Aug. 
High L 15, 1955 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. ................ . 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. . a. 
Columbian National Life Insura 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. . 
Continental Assurance Co. 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. (Old) . 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. (New) 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. . 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. .. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .... 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. .. 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. . 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (a) 
Travelers Insurance Co. (Old) 
Travelers Insurance Co. (New) 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. (Adj.) (b) 


Travelers Insurance Co. (Adj.) (c) ..... 
(a) Adjusted for 15%, stock dividend. 


(b) Adjusted for 50% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 20 for | split and 25% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


NEVADA SHOWED THE GREATEST RATE OF INCREASE in 
ordinary life insurance sales in June with Idaho second 
and Rhode Island third, it is reported by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed June sales by states and leading cities. Coun- 
trywide, ordinary business increased 23% in June, 
compared with June, 1954, while Nevada sales gained 
76%. In Idaho, June sales were 44% over a year ago 
and in Rhode Island, 40%. 

For the first six months, with national ordinary sales 
up 18% from the year before, Nevada led with an in- 
crease of 66%, with Montana in second place, up 46% 
from the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Cleveland showed the great- 
est rate of increase for June, with a gain of 52%. Boston 
was next, with purchases up 40%. Detroit and Cleve- 
land led for the six months, each showing a gain of 
29%. 


conventions ahead 


SEPTEMBER 


International Claim Ass'n, 46th annual, Lake Placid Club 
in the Adirondacks, Essex County, New York. 

Life Ins. Advertisers Ass'n, annual, Essex House, New 
York City, New York. 

International Ass'n of Industrial Accident Boards & Com- 
missions, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Illino’s. 

Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters, annual, Mount 
Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. 

Life Office Management Ass'n, annual, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

National Fraternal Congress of America, annual, Royal 
York Hote!, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Michigan State General Agents and Managers Conference, 
Michigan State College, Lansing. 


OCTOBER 


5-7 Society of Actuaries, annual, Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

6-7 Eastern General Agents and Managers Conference, annual, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

11-14 American Life Convention, annual, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


For September, 1955 











A Combination Company offering 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly 
Premiuin Life, Hospitalization, 
Health and Accident, and Credit 
Life Insurance. 


$169,374,405 


Life Insurance in force June 30, 1955 


OUR 48TH YEAR OF SERVICE 








L "Aladdin were a~ 
field underwriter, could 
he wish for-M ORE! 


A fast growing, progressive company. 
A definite plan for advancement. 

A new and modern contract. 

A liberal financing plan. 


A bonus of $1.50 per thousand on paid 
business for NGA winners. 


A bonus of $550.00 for receiving 
Cc. L. U. designation. 


Write: G. Frank Clement 


Charge of Agencies 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC, 


Roanoke 10, Virginia Poul C. Buford, President 





















Quality service to our policyholders 
Pride in our ever-growing field force 


Ideal life insurance plans for today’s market 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A Mulual Company 
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new directors 





Beneficial Standard (Calif): John B. Milliken of Parker, 
Milliken & Kohlmeier, attorneys and tax counselors ; 
Lowell Stanley, director of Monterey Oil Co. and Beck- 
man Instruments Co.; M. B. Silberberg, Mitchell Sil- 
berberg & Knupp, attorneys; J. H. Rosenberg, West 
Cost representative of Lehman Brothers, New York 
financial firm; Abraham Feinberg, chairman of Julius 
Kayser Co.; and Harry Attais, Hill & Attais, general 
counsel for the company. 


Connecticut Mutual: Sherman R. Knapp, president and 
director, Connecticut Light & Power Co. 


Connecticut Savings Banks: Harold V. Bossa, president 
and treasurer, The Stamford Savings Bank. 


Gleaner Life (Mich.): Wayne W. Hudson, Sheridan, 
Mich. elected to fill unexpired term of Mrs, Elfa Munn, 
resigned. 


Indianapolis Life: Wilson Mothershead, executive vice- 
president of the Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis. 


John Hancock (Mass.): Dwight P. Robinson, Jr. chair- 
man, Massachusetts Investors Trust. 


Maccabees (Mich.): Charles R. Young, Great Com- 
mander for the state of Texas, has been appointed Su- 





alla carte 


If you are thinking in terms 

of a “second company” for your 
surplus business or for placing 
business which your company 
does not accept, a look at 
American United Life’s complete 
“‘a la carte” service may well 

be in order! 





Pioneers in writing “‘rated’’ business, 
American United has a “$25,000 Executive 
Special’’ policy (ratable and sold in 4 unit 
minimums) with low net payments as well 
as low net costs; a “‘Special Option” 
investment type policy where premium 
payments in later years may be reduced below 
ordinary life rates if desired; a ‘‘Major 
Medical Expense” policy with a $7,500 
benefit, that is a honey . . . just a few of the 
many services available on an “‘a la carte” 
basis. Your inquiry is invited. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Assets over $118 million 
Insurance in force over $600 million 











preme Trustee to fill the post vacated on the Board of § 


Trustees by Ruben Young, who resigned because of jj] 


health. 


Northwestern Mutual (Wisc.): Catherine B. Cleary, vice. | 
president of the First Wisconsin Trust Company. Mis; 9 
Cleary is the first woman director in the company’s 


history. 


United Life and Accident (N. H.): Beardsley Ruml, New § 


York economist and chairman of the board of R. H. 
Macy and Dr. Philip M. L. Forsberg, medical director, 


Western Bankers (Texas): Dr. Thomas E. Smith, widely 
known Dallas surgeon, was elected chairman of the 


board succeeding Thomas L. Amis who, along with | 


Lindsley Waters Jr., retired from the board due to the 
press of other business matters. 


Western States (N. D.): Dr. E. J. Larson, partner in the 
De Puy-Sorkness Clinic of Jamestown, N. D.; chair- 
man of the board of the North Dakota Cancer Society: 
and treasurer of the North Dakota Medical Society. | 


company developments 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments through- 
out the United States and Canada in recent months appears 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted 
by the departments and also new, licensed and retired companies 


ARKANSAS Licensed 
Bank Credit Life Insurance Co., of America. . Harrison, Ark. 
Pioneer Western Life Insurance Co. .....Little Rock, Ark. 


Admitted 
American Trust Life Insurance Company 


\ ...Wichita, Kan. 
Guarantee Mutual Life Insurance Company 


...-Omaha, Neb. 


COLORADO Admitted 
Continental Life Insurance Company ....Fort Worth, Texas 
National Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ..... Kansas City, Mo. 
CONNECTICUT Admitted 


Cavalier Life Insurance Company .......... Baltimore, Md. 


DELAW ARE Admitted 

Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. ....Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FLORIDA Examined 

Mid-States Life Ins. Co. of America .......... Orlando, Fla. 
GEORGIA Admitted 


Business Men’s Assurance Company ..... Kansas City, Mo. 
Independence Life Insurance Company ..... Charlotte, N.C. 
National Educators Life Insurance Co. ..Fort Worth, Texas 
Service Life Insurance Company ...... Fort Worth, Texas 
HAWAII Admitted 
American Reserve Life Insurance Co. 
National Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 
Woodmen Accident & Life Company 


cabatials Omaha, Nebr. 
.... Kansas City, Mo. 
Giaagnia Lincoln, Nebr. 


ILLINOIS Incorporated 
Mutual Protection Life Insurance Co. ......... Chicago, Il. 
Northern Credit Life Insurance Company ...... DeKalb, III. 


mitted 
Employees Mutual Benefit Ass’n of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


INDIANA Licensed 
Unified Reserve Life Insurance Co....... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Admitted 
Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska ....Lincoln, Nebr. 


California-Western States Life Ins. Co. . 


: .Sacramento, Calif. 
Union Bankers Insurance Company 


Le saa bok Dallas, Texas 


KANSAS Admitted 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co. ...... Montclair, N.J. 


Patriot Life Insurance Company .......... New York, N.Y. 
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KENTUCKY Admitted 
Interstate Life and Accident Ins. Co. ....Chattanooga, Tenn. 
National Equity Life Insurance Company. .Little Rock, Ark. 
MARYLAND Admitted 
General Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ........ Richmond, Va. 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of Tenn. ...Nashville, Tenn. 
Withdrew _ 
Globe Life Insurance Company ............... Chicago, IIl. 
Examined 
Mutual Benefit Society of Baltimore ........ Baltimore, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS Examined 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co. ........ Worcester, Mass. 
M ISSISST PI Reactivated 
Greater Mississippi Life Insurance Co. ......Meridan, Miss. 
Licensed 
Guardian American Life Insurance Co. ...... Jackson, Miss. 
Admitted 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. ..Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Industrial Life Insurance Company .......... Dallas, Texas 
Standard Life and Accident Ins. Co. ..Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Tennessee Valley Life Insurance Co. ........ Jackson, Tenn. 
Zurich Life Insurance Company .......... New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
Columbian Mutual Life Insurance Co. ....... Jackson, Miss. 
MISSOURI Licensed 
American Standard Life Insurance Co. ....Kansas City, Mo. 
Admitted 
California-Western States Life Ins. Co. ..Sacramento, Calif. 
Mid-States Life Insurance Co. of America ...Orlando, Fla. 
MONTANA Admitted 
Southern States Life Insurance Company ....Dallas, Texas 
NEVADA Admitted 


The Praetorians (Fraternal) P.O. Box 419 ...Dallas, Texas 
Sunset Life Insurance Co., P.O. Box 380 . - Olympia, Wash. 


Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. ..... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
NEW YORK Accredited Reinsurer 

Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co. ..... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 

Carolina Home Life Insurance Co. ....... 3urlington, N. C. 
OKLAHOMA Licensed 

Continental Travelers Life Insurance Co. ....Hobart, Okla. 

Western Life Insurance Company ....Oklahoma City, Okla. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted ’ 

National Home Life Assurance Co. ......... St. Louis, Mo. 
TENNESSEE Admitted } 

Domestic Life and Accident Ins. Co. ........ Louisville, Ky. 
TEXAS Licensed 

All States Life Insurance Company ......... Dallas, Texas 

National Founders Life Insurance Co. ..... Houston, Texas 

Western Bankers Life Insurance Co. ......... Dallas, Texas 

Admitted 
Absolute Security Life Insurance Co. .... Montgomery, Ala. 
Voluntary Dissolution 

Royal Union Insurance Company .......... Houston, Texas 
UTAH Licensed 

Western Fidelity Life Company ...... Salt Lake City, Utah 

Admitted 

American Mutual Life Insurance Co. ..... Des Moines, lowa 

Continental Life & Accident Company ........ Boise, Idaho 

National Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ...... Kansas City, Mo. 

Rio Grande National Life Insurance Co. ...... Dallas, Texas 

Union Bankers Insurance Company ......... Dallas, Texas 

Universiy Life Insurance Company ...... Indianapolis, Ind. 


Title Change 
Mutual Savings Insurance Company ..Salt Lake City, Utah 
To Western Fidelity Life Company 


WASHINGTON Admitted 
Christian Mutual Life Insurance Co. ....... Concord, N. H. 
Continental Life & Accident Co. ....isccccscce Boise, Idaho 
Reliance National Life Ins. Co. ...... Salt Lake City, Utah 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
American Bankers Life Assur. Co. of Florida ..Miami, Fla. 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company .......... Baltimore, Md. 
Fidelity Bankers Life Insurance Corp. ...... Richmond, Va. 
WYOMING Admitted 
American General Life Ins. Co. ........... Houston, Texas 
Union Bankers Insurance Company ......... Dallas, Texas 
DOMINION OF CANADA (OTTAWA) 
Admitted 


Presbyterian Ministers Fund ............. Philadelphia, Pa. 


For September, 1955 





It’s in 
the book 


Keeping over 3,000 life insurance agents 
informed and up-to-date on company pro- 
cedures is a continuing job. Life of Georgia’s 
attractive booklet, This is for You, is a handy 
help. Packed with information, facts and 
figures, it has proved invaluable in orienting 
new agents and as a ready reference for 
veteran fieldmen. 





a Company 











MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


I} 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 








\ 








Foundation for 


SECURITY 











= =* 
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In a building, it is a balance of 
architectural line, strength and utility. 


In life insurance, it is a balance of 
modern method, efficiency and 
continuing close human relationships. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 














The Mount Vernon 
A Modern Accident 


and Sickness Contract .. . 


ay 


Atlantic representatives have found The Mount Vernon the 
most complete solution for their client’s income protection 


problems. It's no wonder when you consider these quality 


features. 


SS 


All diseases are covered—no exceptions 










House confinement is never required 
Benefits do not decrease with advance in age 
Lifetime income for totally disabling accidents, 


including dismemberment 


There are many other important features, too. Result: 


Steadily increasing volume written by Atlantic representatives. 





ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 


— More than «Staff Contury of Sorwvice 


————____ 
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eee Far from being the staid, un- 
changing business which it is some- 
times pictured by those outside its 
ranks, the life insurance business is 
a continually growing and changing 
industry. In fact, some feel that it 
is changing too rapidly and, like 
Alice, one must continually run just 
to stay in one place. As at the be- 
ginning of a new year, the start of 
a fall season, with vacations just a 
pleasant memory, is traditionally a 
period of stocktaking. The editorial 
on page 14 inventories some of the 
items which are occupying the 
thoughts of life insurance men to 
see if we are Running Fast to Stand 
Still. 


ee° From the point of view of the 
mortgage investor, real estate prop- 
erty can be classified into the broad 
categories of farm and ranch prop- 
erties, residential properties and in- 
come properties. Historically, for a 
number of valid reasons, the greatest 
interest by life insurance companies 
in income-producing properties has 
been in apartment buildings. How- 
ever with an increasing body of in- 
formation becoming available, insti- 
tutional investors are able to broaden 
their interests. On page 18 the 
policies and practices of this type 
of investor as regards Income Prop- 
erties are considered. Because of 
the scope of the paper it has been 
found necessary to publish it in two 
sections, with the second to appear 
in our October issue. 


ee? Particularly at the beginning 


of his career, the money required 


For September, 1955 


for any type of advertising is likely 
to appear large to the life insurance 
salesman. He must give careful 
consideration to the question, Should 
An Agent Advertise?, to determine 
that the return to be expected makes 
the outlay worthwhile. The article 
on page 24 deals with one kind of 
advertising which has definitely 
yielded results over a long pull and 
which may be used successfully by 
any life underwriter, anywhere. The 
author gives a list of “do’s” and 
“don'ts” which will guide the pro- 
ducer and prevent his wasting money 
in unproductive efforts. 


eee It was felt that term 
insurance should be used for very 
limited purposes and that only select 
individuals could qualify for it. It 
was inevitable that a change should 
take place and today many term 
plans are offered with new ones 
constantly being developed. Only 
term insurance will provide the 
maximum protection at a minimum 
cost and it is recognized that all 
classes of persons require the cover- 
age. This has lead to the necessity 
of Underwriting Substandard Term 
a consideration of which is on page 
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e°¢ On June 19, 1952, The Frank- 
lin Life Insurance Company became 
the first commercial company to 
negotiate a contract for the Univac 
system of electronic computation de- 
veloped by Remington Rand. Since 
the equipment is to be used for all 
functions which involve highly repeti- 
tive tasks there was first necessary 


a long period of training and plan- 
ning. Thus it was not until February 
5, 1955 that power was first applied 
to the installation. The complete 
story of the installation and utiliza- 
tion of Electronics in an insurance 
office will be presented in the two 
part article starting on page 57 of 
this issue. 


eee When a top-notch salesman 
considers selling a product of any 
type, he always first asks himself 
whether there is a need for the 
product. Who needs it and how 
much do they need it? The answers 
to these questions help provide him 
with the key to his success, his mar- 
ket potential. Selling skill, coupled 
with a market for the product, forms 
the foundation for successful selling. 
The salesman for accident and health 
coverages is in a particularly favored 
position since for his product there 
is Potential Unlimited. The sales- 
man who takes part in tapping this 
potential will enjoy the greatest feel- 
ing of job satisfaction he has ever 
known. See page 63. 


°°? Developing a seasoned repre- 
sentative for group insurance re- 
quires not only home office training 
but actual experience in the field 
under a capable supervisor. His 
personal qualities must be developed 
and the knowledge he will find neces- 
sary when he is on his own must be 
imparted to him. On page 69 is 
described the evolution of a program 
of Training Group Personnel by 
three men who had an intimate part 
in its development. 
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This single forceful idea will be the central theme of the 
new 1955-560 Co-operative Advertising Program sponsored 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. Watch for the first of 
these 12 dramatic advertisements, appearing in daily 
newspapers across the nation the week of October 17. 


Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22; 








PLEASANT DIVERSION of thoughtful young people 
A. arguing the question, “If you could have lived 
in any century you wished, what period would you 
choose? The answer usually seems to be, “The Present.” 
This is a little strange, since few periods have been as 
mixed up as this one is. 


Incessant Change 


The twentieth century, after the first few, deceptive 
years, has been a period of acceleration change. We 
can’t help feeling, like Alice in her Wonderland, that 
it is necessary to run faster and faster in order to stay 
in one place. 

Perhaps it will seem like an anticlimax to come down 
from speaking of the times in all their changing aspects 
to the business of insurance. But after all, this business 
is what we are mainly concerned with during our busi- 
ness hours. Far from being the dull business many 
people outside the industry may think it, life insurance 
is often somewhat too lively for comfort. 


Time for Assessment 


The end of summer is a good time to assess the 
problems of the industry (it would be nice if solution 
were as easy), before plunging into the fall and winter 
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months, when action is usually taken. Just listing the 
problems of the business could take more than this page. 
Let’s choose some of them, however. 


The Variable Life Annuity 


It seems reasonably certain that there will continue to 
be a very good market for life insurance into 1956. 
Agents selling life insurance are going to find them- 
selves in competition with a new demand for the policy- 
holder’s dollar—the variable life annuity. Although 
New York State has not authorized formation of a 
company for the writing of these contracts, the District 
of Columbia has done so, and the Prudential is hopeful 
of receiving legislative OK in New Jersey. It may not 
be long before life insurance agents are not only com- 
peting against mutual fund salesmen, but are themselves 
offering a similar product with added features. Al- 
though some life insurance companies are in favor of 
the life annuity type of contract and its sale by insurers, 
other life companies and the mutual funds are not so 
enthusiastic. 


Specials 


Another type of competition is the continuing “hot” 
one of specials vs. the regular policies so long a fixture 
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in the life insurance business. It will be interesting to 
see whether the development of the $10,000, $20,000, 
and $25,000 minimum policies will be rivaled by a new 
type of gradation of premium by cost in somewhat easier 
stages. Also to be watched are the moves of the more 
conservative companies not offering specials. These 
companies are trying to offer more benefits and service 

in one case underwriting wider ranges of the popula- 
tion than heretofore—as an answer to the “bargain” 
appeal. The fact is that some of the latter companies, 
those not offering specials, have been known for years 
as low-cost companies. 





Group Insurance 


A perennial competitive subject is the question of 
what large amounts of group insurance can do to the 
sale of individual policies. This question will not be 
decided this winter or next, and it does not seem so 
important now in the face of other matters, but it will 
continue to receive attention. 


Insurance on Government Posts 


The sale of insurance on government posts is a matter 
which has been receiving a close look by Congress this 
year. The industry will continue to cooperate in sug- 
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gesting means of protecting servicemen from sharp 
practice, while maintaining independence for responsi- 
ble life insurance companies. Proposals by industry 
associations seem the most likely means to regulate 
sales of commercial insurance to men in uniform, if 
those proposals are adopted. 


Federal Income Taxes 


An entirely different subject which is a perplexing 
one, too, is the matter of Federal tax on the income of 
life insurance companies. The fact that a life company 
is not like any other corporation has been recognized 
by the government, but even with all the good will 
which obviously exists in the industry and in the gov- 
ernment, when the problem of “how” is approached 
the solution is not in sight. Life insurance representa- 
tives thought light was near in the bill proposed in the 
last session of Congress, but the light faded when the 
bill failed in committee. 


The Weeks and Months Ahead 


The life business is far from dull, and there are many 
more problems. We shall be content, however, to see 
what happens to these few in the weeks and months 
ahead. 
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publications 


How To Make Your Agency Well 
Known by John L. Lobingier, Jr., 
Director of Public Relations, Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation 


This is a public relations manuai 
for managers and general agents 
which should prove an effective tool 
for any agency or district office, 
large or small. It is designed not 
only to express a fundamentally 
sound philosophy but also to list 
many definite and practical ideas 
that fit the general pattern at the 
agency level. 

Among the book’s eighteen chap- 
ters are ones dealing with gaining 
good public relations within the com- 
pany, within the life insurance busi- 
ness, within the local community, 
with influential groups, with pros- 
pects and with policyholders. The 
book takes as its premise four rea- 
sons why it is desirable to have a 
well known agency; to make selling 
easier, to make recruiting easier, to 
strengthen company and _ business 
and to promote individual ambition. 


120 pages; published by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, 855 Asylum Avenue, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Tax Facts on Life Insurance by the 
editors of The Diamond Life Bul- 
letins. 


Treasury Department regulations 
and the complicated new Tax Code 
are presented in a greatly simplified 
fashion in this newly revised 1955 
edition of a popular question and 
answer pocket-size tax guide. 

It contains the government ap- 
proved tables for taxing annuities 
and insurance proceeds under settle- 
ment options; it clears up the taxa- 
bility of employer contributions to 
accident and health insurance plans ; 
ends uncertainty as to the interpreta- 
tion of many other provisions of the 
new law and provides essential de- 
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tails for its application. The D.L.B. 
Guidex, a feature of this book, tells 
at a glance whether the prospect has 
one, two or three Federal tax 
problems. It leads quickly to the 
right answers to all income, estate 
and gift tax problems under the new 
internal revenue code. 


$1.75 per copy-—less in quantity. 
Published by the National Under- 
writer Company, 420 East 4th 
Street, Cincinnati, 2, Ohio. 


Electronic Data Processing In Indus- 
try: A Case Book of Management 
Experience 


This publication is a comprehen- 
sive report to management on the 
latest developments in electronic 
data-processing equipment. It de- 
scribes graphically how automatic 
data processing offers unparalled 
speed, accuracy, controls and savings 
for industry. It gives specific, prac- 
tical information on: how to deter- 
mine whether a company should 
adapt electronic data processing; 
how to plan the installation of an 
electronic data processing system; 
what automatic data-processing 
equipment is available ; how progres- 
sive companies are now using elec- 
tronic data processing in such 
specific fields as customer and gen- 
eral accounting, production planning 
and labor budgeting, materials 
handling, etc. 


Also included are reports of com- 
pany experience with small, medium 
and large computers, a summary of 
the evolution of data processing and 
its effect on company organization, 
a forecast of future developments in 
electronics and a glossary of pro- 
gramming terms. 


256 pages; $7.75 per copy ($5.75 
to members). Published by the 
American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N.Y. 





A Road Map for the Medical §,. 
aminer by Leland T. Waggoner, 
CLU. 

This new publication gives those 
in the medical examiner field many 
helpful pointers in dealing with ap- 
plications for insurance and with 
agents and agency heads. It follows 
the principle that whatever con- 
tributes to a better understanding 
between the field forces and the medi- 
cal examiners will enable all to 
render increasingly good service to 
the insuring public. 


36 pages; 45¢ per copy—Less in 
quantity. Published by the Insur- 
ance Research & Review Service, 
123 West North Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


A Study of Savings in the United 
States 

Volume 1 and 2 of a three-volume 
study of savings in the United States 
have been published, developing in- 
formation on various forms of say- 
ings during the first half of this 
century. The study sheds light on 
trends which have occurred in the 
savings field, and is particularly in- 
teresting in that it shows the relative 
growth of saving through life insur- 
ance as compared with other types 
of saving. The results are charac- 
terized by the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America as a rich body of 
data for students of saving, for gov- 
ernment policymakers and for all 
institutions in the savings field. 

The study was made possible by 
a research grant through the Invest- 
ment Research program of the Life 
Insurance Association of America. 


Volume 1, 1138 pages; Volume 2, 
632 pages. Both volumes $30. Pub- 
lished by the Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Current Status of Magnetic Tape as 
a Recording and Data-Processing 
Medium 

This is the June 1955 report of 
the committee on new recording 
means and computing devices of the 
Society of Actuaries. It presents a 
summary of the committee’s findings 
on the characteristics of this new 
record keeping technique in its cur- 
rent stage of development and on 
various plans for its use. 


$2.00 per copy. Published by the 
Society of Actuaries, 208 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Why does the man who sells Living Insurance speak up? 


It’s late at the PTA meeting. Some- 
one is needed to organize next year’s 
program. 

Again and again where good 
neighbors share the load in com- 
munity projects — Red Cross, PTA, 
Community Chest and many others 
— the Man from Equitable is a will- 
ing volunteer. After work, he shows 
the same spirit of service that marks 
his business day. 

As a life underwriter, he spends 
his working hours thinking of others 


— their hopes, their fears, their 
dreams. The Man from Equitable 
shows them how to turn these 
dreams into happy reality — with 
Living Insurance. This is modern 
insurance that stresses benefits for 
the living. Benefits for the policy- 
holder himself while he lives. If he 
dies, benefits for the family that 
lives on after him. 

This concept of Living Insurance 
is dynamic —a real aid that sim- 
plifies the work of the Life Under- 


writer. It is a positive approach to 
selling that can lead to increasing 
sales volume. 

And in making his daily calls the 
Man from Equitable can count on 
a return that is more than money. 
It comes from the knowledge that 
more and more families live without 
fear of the future because of the 
Living Insurance he has sold them. 

This is the big reward of service 
— a reward that makes hard work 
worthwhile. 


tHE EQUITABLE tire assurance society OF THE U. S. 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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PERRY S. BOWER 
Assistant Generai Manager and 
Treasurer 
The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 


T IS PROBABLY NOT NECESSARY to 
Loassity the various categories of 
real estate property from the point 
of view of the mortgage investor. 
The broad classifications are three 
in number: 

(A) Farm and ranch properties 
(B) Residential properties (i. e. 
one-to-four family dwellings) 

(C) Income properties 

This paper will deal with the in- 
vestment considerations of income 
property from the point of view of 
insurance companies. 

Income properties, in turn, may 
be subdivided by breaking them 
down into: 

(A) Apartment properties (usually 
housing over four families) 

While it is true that a quadruplex 
is an income-producing property, so 
also is a duplex. Nevertheless, they 
possess peculiarities which, for prac- 
tical reasons, make them more sus- 
ceptible to analysis as purely resi- 
dential operations than as strictly 
income ventures. Frequently, one 
suite is occupied by the owner. In 
the general sense, they are not usu- 
ally regarded as income properties 
in the terminology used by insur- 
ance companies. 

(B) Commercial properties 

These include stores, office build- 
ings, shopping centres, distributor 
showrooms, filling stations, depart- 
ment stores, and to a degree com- 
binations of the foregoing with 
certain amounts of residential ac- 
commodation included. An example 
of the latter would be a drug store, 
or a corner shop with living accom- 
modation upstairs for one or more 
families. 

(C) The last group is industrial 
properties 

These include manufacturing plants 
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income 


of all kinds, warehouses, processing 
plants, etc. 

Since the purpose of the moment is 
to deal with income property, it is 
desirable that it should be defined. 
This definition might be “property 
which is owned for the production 
of income, or which is capable of 
producing income.” This, of course, 
is in contrast with a residential prop- 
erty which is purchased for a home 
and which is not acquired in order 
to produce a monetary return to the 
owner. 

The mortgage investor ap- 
proaches these two classes of real 
estate from different points of view. 
In the case of residential property, 
home amenities and the credit stand- 
ing of the home owner, such as his 
income, are important considera- 
tions. In the case of income prop- 
erty, the most important considera- 
tion is the capacity of the property 
to produce a net monetary return 
over the remaining life of the im- 
provements. 

It is possible, of course, to estab- 
lish a market rental for many types 
of income-producing property such 
as apartment buildings, office build- 
ings, warehouses, and so forth, and 
this aids investors in evaluating the 
future income potentialities for these 
types of properties. However, there 
are other classes of so-called income 
properties, such as large factory 
buildings, that are not usually rented 
and in these cases it is difficult for 
the investor to assess the capacity of 
the property to produce income in 
the future. However, in all cases, 
income properties are distinguished 
from residential property for invest- 
ment purposes by the fact that they 
are capable of producing a flow of 
income. Their intrinsic value is di- 
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rectly proportional to the size and 
quality of that income stream. 
Perhaps a digression here would § 
be timely to dwell for a moment on & 
the basic problem of long-term in- J 
vestment which is essentially the & 
area in which life insurance com- 
panies operate. All investments of 
a long-term character are by their 
very definition dealings concerned 
with the future. The value of any 
long-term investment in the final 
analysis consists of these things: 
(a) The evaluation of the size anc 
quality of the income stream whict 
can be expected during the life oi 
the investment ; 
(b) An evaluation of the probabil- 
ity of the return of principal, and 
(c) In the case of investments in 
equity, the probability of a residual 
capital appreciation by the end of a 
given number of years. 


peri RES ee 


An Appraisal of the Future 


These are the basic considera- 
tions which have to be weighed in 
any long-term investment. In the 
case of mortgages, only the first two 
are important, but it is axiomatic 
that any long-term investment in 
fact requires an appraisal of the 
future. 

In the case of income property 
investment, the problems of ap- 
praisal of the future are naturally 
different than in the case of the 
appraisal of the future when pur- 
chasing a government bond. The 
factors are also different in apprais- 
ing the future of an income property 
as against the future of a residential 
property. 

The important thing is that value 
of income properties rests primatily 
upon the estimation of future poten- 
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tial income capacity. The greater 
this is, and the longer it seems likely 
to continue, determine the quality 
and desirability of the property 
from an investor’s point of view. 

Historically the greatest interest 
by insurance companies has been in 
apartment buildings. An examina- 
tion of insurance company mortgage 
portfolios would disclose that over 
two-thirds of the investment by life 
insurance companies in income-pro- 
ducing properties is in apartment 
buildings—about 25% is in store 
properties and the small balance 
which remains is in other commer- 
cial and industrial properties. 

Real estate is a physical thing, 
but unlike most other physical 
things, it is immovable. When you 
say that you own a piece of land, 
what you are saying is that you own 
a location, a location which exists 
and which can be described by lines 
on a map. You may not even own 
what is under the land, such as the 
mineral rights, and if someone were 
to remove the top soil from the prop- 
erty, you would still continue to own 
the location. You cannot move the 
location, although you may remove 
everything that is under it, or on it, 
including the soil itself. The pri- 
mary characteristic of real estate 
is, therefore, the immobility of its 
location, 

If we omit the possibility of oil 
or other mineral values which may 
create an unusual situation, then the 
second characteristic of real estate 
is that its utility almost invariably 
yields itself slowly, and it yields 
itself only over long periods of time. 
Past experience with respect to any 
location may, in itself, be of little 
use in judging a particular piece of 
real estate. In fact, value depends 
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upon possible utility for the future, 
often a utility for many years to 
come. 

The primary characteristic of real 
estate, therefore, is the rigidity of 
its location, and this very rigidity 
can, of course, either constitute an 
asset or a liability. If the location 
is well chosen, then it is an asset, 
because nobody can steal it from you 
except they steal it by due process 
of law. On the other hand, if it is 
poorly chosen it cannot be moved to 
a better locality. You cannot trans- 
port it to take advantage of a more 
favorable market elsewhere. The 
immobility of real estate is a major 
reason for the predominant lack of 
its liquidity. This is the second 
characteristic of real estate. 


No Two Identical Locations 


While it is possible to classify the 
improvements on a piece of real es- 
tate in general terms such as apart- 
ment buildings, office buildings, and 
so forth, it is not possible to classify 
either the land itself or the improve- 
ments, or the combined land and 
buildings in a manner similar to the 
classifications which are put upon 
various grades of, say, corporate 
bonds. First of all, no two locations 
are identical, no parcels are identi- 
cal and, since they cannot be moved, 
no two demands are identical. In 
other words, every single piece of 
real estate has to be evaluated on its 
own merits. 

For these reasons, the price of 
real estate cannot be established 
through the medium of a real estate 
market exchange such as a stock 
exchange. There are millions of 
shares of General Motors stock, and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Income Properties—Continued 


one share is just as good as another. 
On the other hand, no two parcels 
of real estate are identical and there 
are seldom more than a few buyers. 
This makes it impossible to establish 
an exchange in the sense in which it 
is understood in securities. It is not 
difficult to understand why real es- 
tate is lacking in a high degree of 
liquidity. 

Such are the major characteristics 
of real estate. For these reasons, 








@ Provides income protection dur- 
ing family’s dependency years in 


moderate or large amounts as 





needed. 

@ Unique in its range—incomes 
from $10 to $40 per month 
per thousand. 


© Rider affixed to 
any new con- 
tract (minimum 


$2500) except 
5 or 10 year 
term. 


© Basic policy ben- 
efits remain un- 
changed. 


e Liberalized rid- 
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e Competitive cost —— Flexible and 
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e Family Income 
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for young peo- 
ple with family 
responsibilities. 


The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Zeyaamy 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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income real estate as an investment 
presents unique challenges to the 
ingenuity and interest of the in- 
vestor. Fundamentally, his problem 
is to recognize and assess the many 
factors which have a bearing upon 
the level and quality of income 
which a given property will produce 
during its remaining useful life. 


Assessing Value 


Institutional investors have found 
it difficult to recognize and accept 
the factors upon which the value of 
income-producing real estate is 
based. Techniques of translating 
facts into value have often been 
crude and, in many cases, quite un- 
satisfactory. It took a severe real 
estate depression and wide-spread 
loss of capital to awaken investors 
generally, as well as institutional 
investors, to the need for adequate 
and scientific methods of assessing 
the value of the various types of 
income property. 

Tremendous strides have now 
been made towards developing a 
sounder and more fundamental ap- 
proach to the appraisal of real estate 


and its peculiar characteristics. A’ 


great body of appraisal information 
is now available and an increasing 
number of investors and mortgage 
bankers are becoming acquainted 
with this information. Investors are, 
therefore, able to consider opportu- 
nities in income-producing proper- 
ties with greater assurance than ever 
before. 

There are two sets of considera- 
tions in the approach to income-pro- 
ducing properties. The first is es- 
sentially physical in nature, and the 
other essentially the capacity to pro- 
duce income. Each of these consid- 
erations may modify or accentuate 
the other. The physical approach, 
as its name suggests, is the estimated 
cost of physically replacing the 
property. Today, however, in- 
formed investors are unwilling to 
accept this criterion of value as a 
basis for. mortgage lending. For 
example, the property may be mis- 
placed, it may provide inadequate 
service, it may be poorly planned, or 
it may possess other disadvantages 
which would tend to reduce its capa- 
city to produce income. 

The enlightened investor today 
looks for the income stream poten- 





tial. He measures the factors that 
influence the income stream. He 
endeavors to predict the ability oj 
the property to produce income and 
the likelihood that the income wil] 
continue well into the future. Al- 
though the emphasis is placed upon 
the evaluation of the income char- 
acteristics in determining value for 
investment purposes, the physical 
considerations are nonetheless im- 
portant. This importance, however, 
is not likely to transcend the require- 
ments to make the investment a legal 
one. 

Mortgagors and mortgage corre- 
spondents are, however, so generally 
accustomed to the historical 


which is based primarily upon the 
relationship of the loan to physical 
value, that it is natural they should 
avoid, or fail to understand, the 
more complicated considerations 
which are involved in establishing 
the income approach. Nevertheless, 
this is the surest and safest ap- 
proach to assessment of income 
properties for investment. 


Income Classifications 


I should like to remark on the 
general classifications of 
properties : 

1. General use income properties 
These are properties which fall 
into a readily rentable classification. 
They include apartment buildings 
and office buildings, store properties 
which may be more or less readily 
rented, shopping centres, and so 
forth. This is a broad area with 
which the average investor in real 
estate sooner or later finds himself 
in contact. It is the area where the 
investor provides living and/or 
working accommodation for others 
for a rental. Consequently, the ap- 
proach of the mortgagor to these 
investments must be essentially the 
same as that of the informed owner 
or contemplating purchaser. Here, 
the main considerations are location, 
attractiveness, facilities, such as 
transportation, age, repair, and so 
forth. Since the main consideration 
is assurance of income, those fac- 
tors which tend to affect rentability 
are the most important. 

2. Limited use income properties. 

These properties usually have 
single occupancy, whereas general 


income 
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use income properties more often 
than not have multiple occupancy. 
Limited use income properties in- 
clude department stores, hotels, the- 
atres, warehouses, and so forth. 
They are more frequently than not 
occupied by their owner, but there 
is usually enough of this type of 
property on the rental market so 
that some market rental value can 
be established. This is important 
because aS an income-producing 
property it is essential that the in- 
vestor should have a close idea of 
the size and character of rental 
revenue that these properties can 
produce. 

Limited use income properties em- 
brace a classification into which only 
a comparatively few investors em- 
bark. In assessing this type of prop- 
erty, the investor places himself in 
the position of a buyer who is in- 
formed in the business with which 
the particular parcel of real estate 
is associated. Such properties en- 
joy only limited market and the 
market price is more often than not 
established by the amount which the 
people in a particular business are 
willing to pay. 


The Owner or Tenant 


Naturally the income which the 
property is capable of producing if 
thrown on the market is one meas- 
ure of the price. Consequently, 
here again the considerations are 
location, functional lay-out, physical 
attractiveness, age, repair, and so 
forth. Nevertheless, in limited use 
income properties a fair measure of 
attention needs to be given to the 
future prospects of the business with 
which the real estate is associated. 
While the value of the property is 
dictated in terms of what others 
would be prepared to pay for it,— 
in other words, its general useful- 
ness—nevertheless, the desirability 
of making a loan on a given parcel 
of this character may depend a great 
deal on the character, history and 
operating capacity of its owner or 
tenant. 

In the case of limited use income 
properties, therefore, not only do 
ordinary tests for income properties 
have to be applied, but these have to 
be weighed and tempered by an 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Income Properties—-Continued 


appraisal of the future prospects of 
the owner-occupant or tenant. 

3. Specific use income properties. 
Specific use income properties are 
those that are improved to meet the 
specific needs of a business such as 
an industrial plant. These properties 
are rarely rented and it is very diffi- 
cult, if not next to impossible, to 
envisage an income stream for the 
property if it were to become de- 
tached from the business for which 
it was improved. Here, the con- 
siderations with respect to real es- 
tate are subordinated almost en- 
tirely to the operating and financial 
capacity of the business for which 
the plant exists. It is almost impos- 
sible to establish an intrinsic value 
for the properties based upon their 
capacity to produce income in the 
future. Here, the owner of the 
plant must provide 100% of the 
reasons for making the loan if one 
is to be made. Large properties of 
this kind are rarely financed, of 
course, by way of a mortgage. 

An insurance company which is 
prepared to buy the debentures of 
a chemical company might find that 
a first mortgage on a_ particular 
processing plant not only a better 
secured investment, but that it would 
provide a higher rate of return—the 
considerations to be weighed in 
both cases being almost identical. 
Nevertheless, this type of real estate 
forms only a fractional part of life 
insurance company mortgage in- 
vestments at the present time. 

In dwelling on the practices of life 
insurance companies with respect to 
these various classes of income- 
producing properties, it might be 
advantageous to prefix such obser- 
vations by some asides on that form 
of real estate investment which con- 
stitutes the backbone of the mort- 
gage business—namely single fam- 
ily dwellings. In discussing the prac- 
tices of life insurance companies 
with respect to income-producing 
properties, we might look at the 
practices of the companies in deal- 
ing with single family dwellings, 
in order to accentuate the differ- 
ences in characteristics. 

Practically all insurance com- 
panies which have a mortgage op- 
eration at all, make loans on single 
family dwellings. What character- 
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istics of these loans are of interest 
to our present study? 

(a) First of all, each individual 
loan represents a relatively small 
investment. 

(b) This very fact, in itself, sug- 
gests that investments in single fam- 
ily dwellings provides an extreme 
diversification to the insurance in- 
vestor. I do not know what the 
average size single family dwelling 
investment is—but taking old and 
new loans together it might not ex- 
ceed $6,000. On the other hand, the 
average investment in an income- 
producing property might easily 
reach ten times this size. 

(c) The process of underwriting 
single family dwellings is relatively 
simple. 

(d) The home, more often than 
not, is the largest single asset owned 
by the occupant and for this reason, 
and because it is his home, his de- 
termination to preserve it is a basic 
assurance of security to the mort- 
gagee. 

(e) Further, a majority of single 
family loans are now insured loans. 
Consequently, no very wide real 
estate knowledge is needed to make 
them. In the final analysis, all de- 
cisions are, in fact, passed on to the 
government. It can be argued that 
the purchase of F.H.A. or GLI. 
loans is nothing more than the pur- 
chase of an undertaking guaranteed 
by the United States Government. 
(f) In the case of single family 
residences, however, there is prob- 
ably more exposure of the mort- 
gagor to the dangers of moratoria 
than in other forms of real estate in- 
vestment other than farms. In the 
case of F.H.A. and G.I. loans, this 
risk may to a large extent be trans- 
ferrable also to the Federal govern- 
ment. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that while moratoria is 
usually inspired by state legislation, 
the F.H.A. mortgage is insured by 
Federal authorities. It is interesting 
to speculate on the developments 
which might arise as a result of 
widespread state moratoria creating 
a general conversion of F.H.A.’s 
into Housing Authority bonds. 

(g) Just as single family dwellings 
provide the maximum in diversifica- 
tion, this very diversification pro- 
vides its own problems in the event of 
widespread difficulties. These need 
not be gone into but it might be 


sufficient to say that one of the great 
sources of loss in any conventional 
mortgage program extending over 
a period of years arises from the 
maintenance-cost problems which 


accrue to the mortgagor after he has | 


taken title. Under F.H.A. loans, 
of course, this presumably could not 
happen. 

Income properties, on the other 
hand, are not nearly as_ widely 
sought after for investment by the 
industry. The reasons for this are 
fairly obvious 
(a) In the first place, many mort- 
gage departments have been so busy 
in the single family residential field 
that they have not had the time nor 
the inclination to train personnel for 
the more exacting responsibilities of 
investing in income-producing prop- 
erties. 

(b) This very lack of trained per- 
sonnel is, of course, also indicative 
of the general lack of knowledge 
and understanding of income-pro- 
ducing real estate and its potential- 
ities. In the back of many institu- 
tional minds there is an actual fear 
of these investments. 

(c) The average income- 
producing investments is invariably 
substantially larger than the single 
family loan. ‘This larger size often 
gives rise to a resistance and, as a 
matter of fact, is often as a matter of 
policy incompatible with company 
limits on individual loans. 


size of 


(d) Experience where such loans 
have been made in the past has 
often been poor. This is probably 
because not enough analysis has 
been undertaken with respect to the 
capacity of the property to produce 
income, and too much emphasis has 
been placed upon physical value. 
It is natural that the blame should 
be placed on income-producing prop- 
erties as investments per se. 

(e) And, lastly, mortgage corre- 
spondents have perhaps not been as 
prone to seek out the loan potenti- 
alities inherent in income situations 
as: they might have been. This has 
been due partly, I suppose, to inertia, 
partly because of the much broader 
demand for residential loans, and 
partly because loans based upon 
considerations of income rather than 
physical considerations require 
special training. 

(To be Continued) 
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Protection for the Debtor—as well as his Family or Estate, in providing the one sure way that 
any insured outstanding indebtedness will be paid in full in the event of his death. The bereaved 
family knows they will not be called upon to meet the monthly payments and any pledged collateral 
is released to the family, where it rightfully belongs, instead of being repossessed or sold at a loss. 





Protection for the Creditor—in that he has complete assurance that the total insured outstanding in- 

debtedness will be paid in the event of his client's death. The Creditor is relieved of the unwelcome 
task of requiring payment from his client's family, any endorsers or co-makers, or repossessing any col- 
lateral, all of which often require tiresome and expensive litigation. 


Protection for Endorsers and Co-makers—who are so essential to many desirable credit transactions 
and whose good will is to be fostered by all credit organizations. The Endorsers and Co-makers are 
ones who freely guarantee the integrity of the Debtor, if he lives to repay the debt. Credit Group Life 


Insurance removes a major hazard facing an Endorser or Co-maker. 



















In a short span of 
years, Washington Na- 
tional has become one 
of the leading multiple-line personal pro- 
tection institutions writing Life, Accident, 
ang Hospitalization, Franchise and 0 Have your Field Supervisor contact me at the address shown below 

toup Insurance. It is in the top 10 per- 7 : 
cent of companies in Life a te C) Send further details immediately 
force, and one of the largest legal reserve 
stock accident and health companies in NAME 
premium income. Its courteous and efficient 
service is rendered to more than 4,000,000 LOCAL ADDRESS, 
policyowners. 


about selling Creditor Group Life Insurance 
and the marvelous opportunity it presents in 
increased earnings for me! 
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HOULD a life insurance agent 
advertise? Well, should he? 
“Yes, an’ no! 
Mebbe so, mebbe not! 
It all depends.” —David Harum 
So, it all depends, perhaps first 
upon the answer to an important 
question which comes to the mind 
of every life underwriter, great or 
small: — Does he want to develop 
his business along the lines of quick 
individual sales starting with his 
own individual contacts, or would 
he rather develop the long pull, 


tion “Should a life insurance agent 
advertise ?”. The purpose here is to 
look into this important question of 
advertising from the viewpoint of 
the one who is to reap any benefits 
and pay the price. It is not intended 
to review all sorts of advertising, 
nor to pass final judgement upon 
any of them. The thought is more 
towards indicating one kind of ad- 
vertising for life insurance men 
which has definitely yielded results 
over a long pull and which may be 
used successfully by any life under- 
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it will be discovered 
that you (yes, you) are 
either a dead man or 
an old man. 

Have an income for 
your family or yourself, 
in elther event, from a 

Policy con- 
tract. 
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building up a closely knit commu- 
nity? 


To some extent also it depends 
upon the answer to another ques- 


tion: Does he want to make a lot 
of money now and let the future 
take care of itself, or does he wish 
to be here when some other spas- 
modically good life insurance men 
have long since faded out of the 
picture. 

The expert in the “cold canvas” 
and the quick sale is getting along 
all right. If he has carefully de- 
veloped that method he is not apt to 
change it. But, compared to the 
great number of personal producers 
in the life insurance business, this 
outstanding personal writer is not 
so very “frequent.” 

I am therefore not thinking so 
much about him in asking the ques- 
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get ADEQUATE Life 
Insurance —then shift 
into “second”—then in- 
to “high,” but not TOO 
high. 
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writer, anywhere. It is elastic 
enough in point of initial outlay so 
that it may be contracted or ex- 
panded at will. 

That is a “large order,” isn’t it? 
It is. This is not expected to be the 
entire answer, but if it throws some 
light upon a question of such im- 
portance “‘mebbe” it will be worth 
while. 

Consider first, the word don’t. 
That little word is quite a pretty 
word sometimes. Sometimes it is 
ugly. It is also frequently used by 
one who, because it is short and 
snappy, thinks that the saying of it 
shows vast wisdom. That also 
“depends.” But, I encountered it 
often, about the time of the first of 
the campaigns of advertising out- 
lined in the following pages was to 
start; and, had “don’t” been heeded 








” 


then, in its full meaning, no cam. 
paigns would have been started, | 
And yet, there is really nothing 
the matter with that word “don’t” 








provided you furnish a few of them 
for yourself. In first going over | 
this idea of advertising for myself | 
| decided upon a few don’ts which 
it was necessary to consider serj- 
ously; and I now pass them along 
for what they may be worth. 

I was new in the business at that 
time, had very little money and was 
writing only small policies. 


Gen- 
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Remember, I am urg- 
ing you now to lay up 
a “supply” in Our Old 
Age Life Policy. 
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eral business was also in a slump. 
Times were hard. There seemed to 
me to be just about a million men 
writing life insurance in my com- 
munity—you know, when you get 
a difficulty up close to your eye, a 
hundred may seem like a million. 

So, my first “don’t” was, don't 
bite off more than you can chew. 
In other words, if you start any 
advertising, and you must keep it 
small at first, I said to myself, be 
sure you can keep it up. At least, 
from three to six months. The most 
important point about advertising is 
repetition. Therefore, if you plan 
to advertise something just once or 
twice and then skip a long period 
of time, or stop it altogether, don't 
start. It will be of no value if at- 
tempted that way. 

While this is a kindergarten prin- 
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ciple of all advertising, it is astound- 
ing how much money 1s wasted by 
beginners who think that one “ad 
every six months has value. Who 
can say that it has no value? Well 
then, perhaps it has a tiny bit, some- 
where, but don’t try to find any 
profit in it. 

After a considerable struggle I 
decided upon another “don't”; and 
have had reason to be thankful for 
the decision. This one was, don’t 
use more than one kind of advertis- 
ing. You will understand of course 
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that | was compelled to save money. 
I was advertising a commodity that 
was being sold by a hundred others 
in a limited circle. Most of them 
were more experienced than myself. 
I lived in a moderate sized middle 
western city. 

Therefore, after the first struggle, 
and it was a struggle, I decided to 
use only the newspapers. There 
were two or three in the immediate 
community, but I was compelled, 
because of my limited funds, to use 
only the one with the largest eve- 
ning circulation at first. 

Then came a string of don'ts. 
Setting them down coldly upon 
paper might seem, to a good life 
insurance man, that I was depriving 
myself of some of my ammanition. 
that, after these eliminations, 1 
would have nothing left worth ad- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Should an Agent Advertise ?—Cont. 


vertising. “Yes an’ no. Mebbe and 
mebbe not. It all depends.” 

Here they are: 
Don’t advertise life 
such. 

Don’t merely advertise your com- 
pany, even if it is “the best company 
in the world.” 

Don’t merely advertise the annual 
statement of the company or its 
record of progress. 

Don’t advertise any particular kind 
of policy—even a “special” policy. 
Every company has special policies. 
Don’t try to prove anything. Stick 
to statements that are self-evident. 
Don’t quote rates, percentages or 
dividends. 

Oh! Oh! Then what will a life 
insurance man advertise? 

After I had decided to not do 
any of the above things, excepting 
the mere regular mention of the 
company’s name for purposes of 
identity, I asked myself the same 
question: Just what will I adver- 
tise ? 

Advertise nothing that I do not 
have. Nothing that the other fel- 
low has as much of as I have. Noth- 
ing that I cannot deliver. Nothing 
that will not be better and better 
every time it is advertised. Nothing 
that I need to worry about. Nothing 
that will need to be discontinued. 
Ouch! Then what and how and why 
advertise ? 

What did I have to advertise that 
the other fellow didn’t have? ‘Eluci- 
date,” as Andy says to Amos. I had 
something that really belonged to 
me, that nobody could take away 
from me, that was tangible and use- 
able and would not wear out; and 
which, if I treated it nicely, I might 
some day be proud of having owned. 

You also have it. Plenty of it. 
You will always have enough of it 
and it is probably the best thing you 
have. Nobody else has anything like 
it, so far as your advertising is con- 
cerned. 

Possibly I can be of help in aid- 
ing you to determine just what you, 
as a life insurance man, should ad- 
vertise and why, by giving an ex- 
perience which came to me some 
three months after I had started to 
appear as a small advertiser in the 
columns of the local newspaper. 

I had decided upon a method and 


insurance as 
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the ads had been appearing twice a 
week for about three months. One 
day, much to my surprise, | received 
an invitation to speak at a weekly 
luncheon meeting of the Advertis- 
ing Men’s Club, on the topic: 
“Human Elements of Advertising.” 
Of course I felt complimented at 
this assurance that somebody was 
reading my stuff. But, what to say 
to them! How was I, the rankest 
kind of an amateur, to tell a lot of 
veteran advertising men from stores, 
banks, manufacturers, professions 
and other fields something interest- 
ing about advertising, of which they 
possibly knew ten times as much as 
I did? 

But, they had asked me for some 
reason and I was glad to make the 
talk. The thing that saved my life 





aa 


GUY D. DOUD 


Life Insurance Counsel 


was the resolve to stick close to the 
truth, as I have always done in my 
ads, because, as the small boy said 
in the class: “You don’t have to 
remember what you said.” The 
truth needs no frills or trimmings. 

Please bear clearly in mind that 
my advertising at that time consisted 
of the smallest kind of space—a one- 
column-three-inch-ad, appearing 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

‘“‘Sooooo” I went to the meeting. 
And because it has a direct bearing 
on my message to you, here is the 
substance of what I said to those 
Advertising Club men: 

“Today you have certainly gone 
into the class of beginners to find 
your speaker. He cannot hope to 








tell you anything new, nor anything 
which you do not already know 
about advertising. He may be able 
to clear up in your minds the ques. 
tion of why he happens to be adver- 
tising at all. Why he thinks jt 
worth while to advertise something 
thought by many to be among the 
intangibles, though it is not. 


“Part of the answer to ‘why’ may | 


be found in the fact that he has been 
asked to be here. Evidently some- 
body has been reading those little 
ads. Nobody should be surprised at 
the idea of advertising this thing 
which I have to sell. Certainly it is 
no valid answer that it has rarely 
been done in this community be- 
fore. Do you remember how your 
mother used to buy borax? In bulk 
in a paper bag. And how startled 
everybody was when they began ad- 
vertising ‘Twenty Mule Team 
Borax?’ Same old borax. Simply 
hauled from the desert as before, but 
now given a name. 

“That might be part of my excuse. 
But one of the novelties of my little 
campaign is, perhaps, that I am not 
trying to advertise life insurance, as 
such, at all. You may think | am, 
but truthfully I am not. There are 
a great many men in this and the two 
adjoining cities reached by our news- 
papers, selling life insurance. Some- 
times | think too many, but someway 
I can not stop ’em. So, why ad- 
vertise life insurance ? 

“You gentlemen of this club will 
probably agree that there are two or 
three quite simple first principles in 
advertising. And when you look at 
them closely I think you will also 
agree that these principles are vio- 
lated every day by some very good 
advertising men. All you will need 
to do is take up tonight’s evening 
paper and you will see what I mean. 

“Being an amateur in this, your 
business, and having a very limited 
amount of money to lay out for ad- 
vertising, | was compelled to stick 
as closely as possible to these two or 
three simple rules. Others of more 
experience might depart from them 
occasionally without fatal results 
but I could not. Therefore I de- 
cided to hang right on to the known 
guide lines so that I might not be 
washed overboard. 

“One of these principles is to use 
as much white space as possible. 
Now, how in the name of Benjamin 
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Franklin was a fellow to use much 
white space in a one column three 
inch ad? I couldn’t use much, but 
I could use enough if I had the 
nerve. And there it was, stated 
right in the rules book, use white 
space. SO, gentlemen, I thought. of 
my limited dollars, gritted my teeth 
and stuck to the rules! 

“In every ad I insisted upon a 
uniform margin of white space. 
You now find that it makes this 
little ad stick out from the page. 
That’s why it is done. Simple? 
Sure. And every advertising man is 
taught that rule almost first. But, 
does he always stick to it? You be 
the judge. 

“T could not afford to waste the 
effect of even one ad if I could help 
it, because of the limited amount of 
my so-called ‘appropriation.’ This 
was frequently the small sum I 
could save by not buying something 
else I had thought I needed. 

“The second kindergarten princi- 
ple of advertising, which I decided 
to follow as closely as possible be- 
cause I did not dare to depart from 
it, was, ‘have a human headline,’ al- 
ways. Don’t insert an ad until you 
find the headline, was my motto. 
And some of those moments when 
you may have observed me in a 
brown study, properly defined as 
funk, I was probably struggling 
with that top line. Now, I have 
reason to be thankful that I made 
that decision, because the copy is 
being read. 

“Well, if life insurance is not the 
principal thing I am trying to ad- 
vertise, what is that principal thing ? 
That is the reason you have asked 
me up here for a few minutes to 
speak to you. There are any num- 
ber of men around selling or trying 
to sell life insurance. It is just as 
good as mine, so far as the general 
public is concerned, I may put it in 
a little different package; and I do, 
I think, but it is about the same at 
that. 

“What I am trying to bring to 
the respectful attention of a dis- 
criminating public is something 
which I have that is not possessed 
by anybody else. I received some of 
my inspiration for this by observing 
one of the greatest and best known 
advertisers and by trying to profit 
by a great mistake he discovered he 


(Continued on page 82) 
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In 1776, when 


Thomas Jefferson signed 








The Declaration of Independence 
in Philadelphia, he wasn’t thinking of 
‘“"NET COST’’ 

He was thinking of Freedom... 


Independence at home. 


In 1955, to many clients of Philadelphia 


Life representatives, Independence at home 
means THE HOME GUARDIAN. 

A custom made plan to fit any mortgage, 

it guarantees that which is still the greatest 
of American watchwords: 


Freedom at home. 


Philadelphia £: ife 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


William Elliott, President Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U., Vice-President 


OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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NOW! 


individual Policy Plans 





keyed to 
Today’s PENSION TRUST Market 


@ GUARANTEED ISSUE—No premium increase 
Up to $20,000 life insurance 
($10,000 in lowa, Mississippi, Oklahoma) 


No evidence of insurability: groups of 25 or more, with at least 90% of 
eligible employees participating, minimum volume $125,000 

Disability Waiver and Accidental Death benefit considered if all 
participants qualified under regular limits are covered 


@ FLEXIBLE COMBINATION PLANS 


Fixed maturity value providing $2.50 monthly income per $1,000 
insurance, any issue age 


At maturity, policy may be converted to Retirement Income pro- 
viding up to $20 monthly income 


Funds to effect conversion may be deposited with the Company or 
may be self-administered 


@ FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT OPTION 


Income may be advanced (not over 5 years) or deferred to 
accommodate actual retirement 


@ OTHER NEW FEATURES 


Automatic issue to cover increases up to $2,000 on plans examined 
for initial issue 


Profit Sharing funds may be deposited with the Company to provide 
income at retirement 





Final adjustment of monthly retirement income to nearest $1.00 for 
closest relationship to salary 


Basic option may be written to provide income for 10, 5, or no years 


stipulated 
_Maasrachusels Mutual INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE POLICYHOLDER’S LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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underwriting 
substandard 


term 





OT too many years ago 
relatively few term plans 
were found in the rate book. 

Nor need we look back very far to 
find that term insurance was not 
issued on female risks. A review of 
but a few pages of insurance history 
reminds us that it was unthinkable 
that term coverage be issued to sub- 
standard risks, Today many term 
plans are offered. Time after time 
we pick up an insurance periodical 
only to note that some new plan of 
term insurance has been developed. 
Our company has about a baker's 
dozen of basic term plans. But if 
the various combinations and termi- 
nation dates be added we have many 
more than that. Like others, we 
once restricted term insurance to 
male lives, but that too has been 
changed, and now most of us issue 
substandard term coverage. 

We once had the idea that term 
insurance should be used for very 
limited purposes and only select in- 
dividuals could qualify for it. For 
example a business man was eligible 
while an artisan was not. Today we 
recognize that a truck driver or a 
Sausage maker can have as great a 
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need for term coverage as a business 
proprietor or even an actuary. 

It was inevitable that this change 
take place. Regardless of our state 
in life or our occupation we all have 
common interests. Under our ever- 
increasing standard of living more 
and more people buy more and more 
things, and so need more and more 
protection against the loss of the 
breadwinner. All want to safeguard 
the financial status of those left be- 
hind, so lower priced types and 
larger amounts of insurance are de- 
manded whether the applicant be a 
banker or a boilermaker. 

The American family of our day 
puts almost no limits on its dreams 
and desires. Most families for ex- 
ample expect to provide a college 
education for their children. This 
they want whether the wage earner 
survives or has passed on. To assure 
this the maximum protection is 
needed at minimum cost. Only term 
insurance will serve this purpose. 
And whether a college education for 
the children is foremost in the par- 
ents’ plans or not, all are anxious to 
maintain at least a reasonable stand- 
ard of living for the longest possible 


period if the father should be taken 
out of the picture. So they need the 
most protection possible, consistent 
with their income. Only term insur- 
ance, particularly decreasing term, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Substandard Term—Continued 


will get this job done. It is squarely 
up to the life companies to help the 
American family to satisfy such 
needs, 

In our company last year the 
number of policies issued and paid 
for on term plans, including level 
term and decreasing term policies 
and riders, amounted to about one- 
fourth of all policies issued. By 
amount about 40% of our paid 
issues involved term insurance in 
some form. Figures are not avail- 
able as to how much of this was 
issued on a special class basis, but 
we do know that about 5% of our 
total issued business was rated. 

When we try today to determine 
the insurance needs of a normal fam- 
ily we will find that many bread- 
winners have already provided for 
their own retirement, either individ- 
ually or in many cases on a group 
basis. He may also have provided 
through state or private plans some 
protection against death, disability 
and medical expenses. His contribu- 
tion toward these plans leaves a de- 
creasing share of income available 
for the saving feature of ordinary 
life insurance. However, there is an 
immediate and pressing need for the 
family income plan only life insur- 
ance can supply. 

Supplementing these changes in 
the over-all economic picture there 
are other reasons for the large in- 
crease in the amount of term insur- 
ance in force. The companies have 
a number of new plans available. 
Our agency forces have followed the 
lead by stressing the sale of new 
plans. Were it not for war or the 
threat of war during the past fifteen 
years the increase in the amount of 
term insurance issued would doubt- 
less have been greater than it has 
been. The use of war riders on term 
plans by many companies probably 
is the reason, 


Term Insurance on Women 


Let’s take a look at the women, 
always a fascinating subject, and at 
term insurance, not nearly so ab- 
sorbing, but important never-the- 
less. The first edition of “Who 
Writes What,” published in 1942, 
lists twenty-three companies as ac- 
cepting term insurance on women. 
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In 1946 there were eighty-six com- 
panies and in 1954 one hundred 
and fifteen companies. 

Comparatively few years ago most 
companies restricted the issuance of 
term insurance to single women. 
Experience has proven that our at- 
titude toward insurance on women 
was more a matter of prejudice than 
of factual information and sound un- 
derwriting. This certainly was true 
with reference to term insurance on 
the ladies. In my own company’s 
rate book, as late as 1941, we ruled 
that “Term insurance and family 
income riders will not be issued to 
women.” Even in the 1946 edition 
we said “Term policies and policies 
with term riders, providing addi- 
tional term coverage are not issued 
except to high grade business and 
professional women.” Two years 
later we still restricted straight term 
policies to that class of women, but 
grudgingly added that, “Term riders 
would be considered where a definite 
need for that type of protection was 
shown, such as a widow with young 
children, or one who owned a house 
subject to a mortgage.” 


“er 


One More Step Forward 


Moving ahead only four years to 
1952, we find straight term policies 
not restricted to business and pro- 
fessional women, but offered to a 
widow with children, or to one who 
owned a house with a mortgage. 
Then in the spring of 1954 we took 
one more step forward by making 
another class of women eligible for 
term insurance. Married women 
with young children, even though 
the husband is living, are now elig- 
ible for term coverage. This was 
done because it was felt that if the 
husband had adequate insurance 
coverage, he was entitled to some 
protection too if his wife should die. 
To keep children together, to take 
care of them and maintain the home 
in the absence of their mother cer- 
tainly calls for added income from 
some source. Outside help would 
cost almost as much, and perhaps 
more than for a company to hire an 
actuary. Those who pay for baby- 
sitters may readily understand this. 

There are yet other circumstances 
where we will issue term plans to 
women. In fact we now have to find 





a pretty good reason for not isstiing, 
before we refuse. We believe now 
there is no good reason why we 
should not follow this practice. We 
know the mortality on female risks 
has been extremely favorable, at 
least 20% better than for males. If 
we continue our usual underw riting 
practices and use reasonable judg 
ment there should be nothing to fear. 

Let me quote what was said by an 
eminent actuary, Mr. Valentine 
Howell, now executive vice presi- 
dent of the Prudential, “I am in- 
clined to believe that underwriters 
tend to exaggerate the element of 
speculation in applicants for term in- 
surance. The fact that term insur- 
ance is applied for may be one sign 
that there is some speculation. It is 
such an obvious sign, however, that 
the clever speculator is apt to avoid 
it. This does not mean that there 
may not be a few cases in which 
the fact that the submission is on 
a term basis may not tip the scale 
in favor of a declination.” Mr. 
Howell added, “an application for 
term insurance is not always a 
danger signal, neither is an applica- 
tion for high premium insurance a 
guarantee that the element of spec- 
ulation is not present.” I think we 
should heed these remarks of Mr. 
Howell. They are at least as ap- 
plicable in 1955 as they were in 1939 
when he made them. 

In the same vein, Mr. John P. 
Rahn, vice president of the Amer- 
ican United, said “aside from the 
peculiarity of the contract provision 
which seems to be inherent in term 
coverage, and which requires some 
special underwriting precaution, 
there is no reason to underwrite 
term coverage on any different basis 
than any other form. Were it not 
for the fear of the underwriting in- 
tangibles, even the contrasting pe- 
culiarities of term coverage could 
probably be ignored.”” Confirming 
Mr. Howell’s earier remarks, Mr. 
Rahn said “the substitution of per- 
manent plans for term insurance 
does not make the risk better.” 

To quote another authority on 
this subject, Dick Sexton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Connecticut General said, 
“from my experience I do not feel 
that anyone should have any reluc- 
tance about issuing term insurance, 
either for short or long periods of 
coverage, provided the facts avail- 
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able rule out any question of anti- 
selection. As underwriters it is our 
responsibility to determine whether 
the amount and need for term insur- 
ance is legitimate, and I am sure that 
the mortality assumption used in our 
term rates is adequate for modern 


mortality ag 


On a Substandard Basis 


With these thoughts in mind let 
us turn to the consideration of sub- 
standard term insurance. To begin 
with | would like to again quote 
from Mr. Howell’s comments in 
1939: He said “term insurance is 
almost never issued on a substand- 
ard basis. If an applicant for term 
insurance is found to be impaired or 
engaged in an occupation calling for 
an extra premium, most companies 
will offer some permanent form of 
insurance with the necessary extra 
premium. There is no reason why 
term on a substandard basis is not 
theoretically possible. I suppose the 
principal reason for not doing this is 
that there is a feeling that if we find 
an impairment, and the applicant has 
applied for term insurance we may 
suspect that we may not have found 
out all the adverse features, and the 
safest course is to test the applicant 
further by seeing if he is willing to 
buy a permanent form of insurance.” 
However Mr. Howell did say that 
his company issued one of their pre- 
liminary term plans rather freely on 
a substandard basis to those classes 
in which they felt the excess mortal- 
ity is not concentrated in the early 
years. 

Referring again to the 1942 edi- 
tion of “Who Writes What” we find 
no section on substandard term. 
One would assume that not enough 
companies issued it then to make 
mention of it worth-while. But in 
1943, forty-three companies were 
listed which issued substandard 
term, and in 1954 there were one 
hundred and four companies. From 
some inquiries | have made I learn 
that several more companies have 
recently started to issue term insur- 
ance on a substandard basis. My 
own company began issuing the fam- 
ily income rider substandard in 
April 1946, provided the mortality 
rating did not exceed 175%. In 
1949 we expanded our substandard 

(Continued on page 76) 
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in Pacific Mutual’s 
RECOGNITIONS 


enhances the progressive effec- 
tiveness of Roger Coffin, Colo- 
rado Springs, as leading Pacific 
Mutual Representative in the 
Rocky Mountain area. Censist- 
ently a high-ranking Big Tree 
Leaders Club qualifier, he 
annually attends inspirational 
Top Star Conferences, in addi- 
tion to periodic company con- 
ventions. 


Quality is the dominant ob- 
jective in all Pacific Mutual 
field procedures. 
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Truly Stands Out 


Just as the Chartered Life Underwriter key stands out 
among the rules above, it stands out on its wearer—as a 


symbol of the achievement of special distinction in our 


business. 


That’s the reason we encourage Bankerslifemen to 
earn the right to wear this key . .. why we urge you other 
readers of this advertisement to consider doing so. There 


is still time to investigate how you may prepare locally 
for your CLU exams. 


BANKERS COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA ‘ 
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PART C—LAWS, TRUSTS AND TAXES—1954 EXAMINATION 


QUESTION 5 


(a) The following is an ex- 
cerpt from a letter to an at- 
torney: 

“In my will I was leaving 
$1,000 to a friend. Something 
happened recently which caused 
me to change my mind. So I 
have scratched out her name 
from the list of legatees and have 
attached a piece of paper to my 
will stating why I decided to cut 
off her bequest. Will that be 
enough to keep her from getting 
the $1,000?” 


(1) What additional informa- 
tion would the attorney need to 
have before deciding whether 
the change to the above will is 
effective? 


(2) What is the distinction be- 


tween a bequest and a devise? 


(b) In the general area of 
estate planning, various legal 
phrases and concepts are en- 
countered. Indicate the nature 
and purpose of each of the fol- 
lowing: 


(1) Joint tenancy; 
(2) Intestate law; 
(3) Ante-nuptial agreement; 


(4) Family allowance. 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) (1) The attorney would 
need two types of additional infor- 
mation before he could determine 
whether or not the change in the 
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will is effective. First, he would 
have to know in what state the testa- 
tor is domiciled. This is necessary 
since the laws of the state in which 
the testator is domiciled prescribe 
the manner in which property can be 
disposed of by will. 

Once the attorney has determined 
which law applies he can then de- 
termine what the law is with re- 
gard to the capacity of a testator 
to make a will, requirements for 
executing a valid amendment or 
codicil to a will, and the legal stand- 
ing of a holographic will or codicil. 

Second, the attorney would need 
to know certain matters of fact in 
order to apply the law. He would 
have to know the age of the testator, 
whether the testator was insane, 
senile, or intoxicated at the time the 
will was executed, whether the writ- 
ing is in a testator’s own handwrit- 
ing and whether it was signed prop- 
erly, whether the paper was wit- 
nessed and by how many witnesses, 
and whether the amendment to the 
will was made under conditions of 
fraud, duress, or undue influence. 


(2) The term “bequest” is usu- 
ally used to refer to a gift of per- 
sonal property by will. The term 
“devise” is usually used to refer to 
a gift of real property by will. The 
terms “bequest” and “devise” are 
sometimes used interchangeably. 


(b) (1) A joint tenancy is a 
type of ownership wherein two or 
more persons hold an undivided in- 
terest in property with the right of 
survivorship. The interest of a joint 


tenant passes at his death to the sur- 
viving joint tenant or tenants. The 
interest of a joint tenant cannot be 
devised or bequeathed, and it does 
not pass by intestacy. Thus, it is to 
be contrasted with the interest of a 
tenant in common which may be 
devised or bequeathed, and passes by 
intestacy. 

The purpose of creating a joint 
tenancy frequently is to render it 
unnecessary to execute a will in 
order to pass property among the 
joint tenants at the death of any of 
them. It may offer advantages with 
respect to administration costs, ease 
of administration, and income taxa- 
tion. Also, it increases the likeli- 
hood of an estate remaining intact. 


(2) Intestate law is a body of 
law which determines the manner 
of distributing all or part of a de- 
cedent’s estate when the decedent 
himself has not provided for its 
distribution by a valid will. 

Intestate law assures a person 
that at his death, his property which 
does not pass by will, nevertheless 
will pass to members of his family. 
Intestate law avoids chaos and con- 
fusion with respect to such property 
by providing for its equitable dis- 
tribution under a plan which is gen- 
erally in accordance with the public 
welfare and the normal wishes of 
persons contemplating death. Thus, 
under a typical intestate law, where 
a man dies leaving no will, and is 
survived by a wife and children, the 
wife receives one-third of his estate 
and the children receive the remain- 
ing two-thirds. 

(Continued on the next page) 





C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(3) An ante-nuptial agreement 
is an agreement entered into be- 
tween two persons who are con- 
templating marriage. Ante-nuptial 
agreements usually define the inter- 
est each person is to have in the 
property of other following the 
marriage, especially in the event of 
the death of either party. 





EQUITABLE 


The purpose of an ante-nuptial 
agreement usually is to alter or 
avoid the operation of laws which af- 
fect property rights when a person 
marries. For example, if the law 
provides that a wife is entitled to 
one-third of her husband’s estate 
upon his death, regardless of his 
will, the parties may make a binding 
agreement providing for the wife 
a larger or a smaller share of her 





a increased and made more 
profitable through use of the 
ire Company's unique Retirement 
24 Income Sales Kit. This Kit, com- 
plete with a phonograph train- 
ing record, contains all the 
materials needed to make a 
convincing Retirement Income 
presentation. It is one of four 
similar Kits, each based on field 
tested procedures which accel- 
erate the sales effectiveness of 
the career life underwriter. 
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husband’s estate in the event of his 9 


death. Similarly, an ante-nuptial 
agreement may provide that a hys. 
band waives some of his rights jp 
his wife’s estate so as to protect the 
interests of the wife’s children by aj 
earlier marriage. ; 


(4) Family allowance usually 
refers to the property which passes 
by statute to the surviving spouse or 
other members of a decedent’s fam- 
ily, regardless of the provisions of a 
decedent’s will or intestacy laws, 
Family allowance is not usually con- 
sidered to be part of the decedent's 
estate for the purpose of distributing 
the estate under a will or under the 
intestacy law. 

The purpose of family allowance 
is to avoid hardship to the members 
of a decedent’s immediate family by 
providing them with living expenses 
while the decedent’s estate is being 
settled. 


QUESTION 6 


“X,” a grandfather, has $75, 
000 of high-grade stocks and 
bonds which he wants to use for 
the benefit of his son and the 
son’s children. He is considering 
the creation of an irrevocable 
inter vivos trust into which he 
would place the $75,000 of 
stocks and bonds, with instruc- 
tions in the trust agreement that 
the trustee should purchase in- 
surance on the life of his son 
“Y,” age 30, the proceeds of 
which are to be paid to “Y’s” 
children in equal shares, if 25 or 
over at “Y’s” death, or, if not, as 
each child reaches age 25. It is 
contemplated that trust property 
would produce an annual in- 
come sufficient to purchase and 
maintain $100,000 of life insur- 
ance on “Y’s” life. The original 
trust property, plus any accre- 
tions would be distributed to 
“X?s” grandchildren at the same 
time and in the same manner as 
the insurance proceeds. 

As an alternative arrange- 
ment, “X” is considering the 
outright transfer of the $75,000 
of securities to his son who 
would then create an irrevocable 
inter vivos trust with the same 
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provisions as those outlined 
above, including the purchase of 
insurance on his own life. 


(a and b) Compare these two 
proposed arrangements as to 


(1) the manner in which the 
income of the trust would be 
taxed under the Federal income 
tax law; 


(2) the taxability to “Y’s” 
estate of the life insurance pro- 
ceeds and other trust property 
under the Federal estate tax law. 


(c) Is there any possibility 
that either of these proposed 
trusts would violate the Rule 
Against Perpetuities? Explain. 


Answer to Question 6 


fa and bp: (2) If “X” 
ates the irrevocable inter vivos trust, 
the income will be taxable to the 
trustee, because income accumulated 
in accordance with the terms of the 
trust agreement normally is taxable 
to the trustee. The fact that the 
income is used to pay life insurance 
premiums does not make the trust 
income taxable to the grantor “X,” 
because the insurance is not on his 
life. However, if “Y” creates the 
trust, the income will be taxable to 
“Y” because trust income used to 
pay premiums on insurance on the 


cre- 


grantor’s life is taxable to the 
grantor. 
(2) If “X” should create the 


trust, neither the life insurance 
proceeds nor the other trust prop- 
erty would be taxable in “Y’s” es- 
tate under the Federal estate tax 
law. The life insurance proceeds 
would not be taxable because “Y”’ 
would not have paid the premiums 
or had any incidents of ownership in 
the policies. The other trust prop- 
erty would not be taxable in “Y's” 
estate because he would have had no 
power of control or disposition over 
It. 

However, if “Y” should create 
the trust, the life insurance 
ceeds would be taxable as part of 
his estate, because the use of trust 
income to pay premiums on insur- 
ance on the grantor’s life is con- 
ment by the grantor. Assuming 


pre > 
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North 


sidered an indirect premium pay- 
that the trust is not held to have 
been created in contemplation of 
death, the trust property other than 
the life insurance proceeds would 
probably not be subject to the Fed- 
eral state tax in “Y’s” estate, on 
the theory that he irrevocably di- 
vested himself of all power and 
control over the securities and their 
disposition. 

(Editor’s Note: The answer to the foregoing 
question is based on the Federal tax legislation 


in effect at the time of the 1954 C.L.U. examina- 
tions.) 


\ 
this means unlimited field and man- \ 
agerial opportunities. You may very \ 
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(c) There is a possibility that 
both trusts would violate the Rule 


Against Perpetuities. Under the 
common law Rule Against Perpe- 
tuities, an interest must vest within 
a life in being plus twenty-one 
years (plus the period of gestation). 
In the case of an irrevocable inter 
vivos trust, the vesting of interests 
is measured from the date of crea- 
tion of the trust. Since “Y’s” chil- 
dren are entitled to receive the 
principal at age 25 rather than age 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


21, it is possible that “Y” might 
have a child born after the creation 
of the trust, whose interest would 
not vest within a life in being at 
the creation of the trust, plus 21 
years thereafter. Neither of the 
proposed trusts, therefore, would 
be valid in the form described. 


QUESTION 7 


(a and b) In order to equalize 
the tax status of married couples 





in the various states, Congress 
has incorporated in the Internal 
Revenue Code provisions which, 
if properly used, permit applica- 
tion of Federal tax laws as if all 
property owned by a married 
person is jointly owned with his 
or her spouse and all income of 
a husband or wife is jointly 
earned. Explain precisely and 
fully how this concept of joint 
ownership is applied in connec- 
tion with the 
(1) Federal income tax; 





Q. What makes 
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Someone once said “No man is 
an island”. And it’s true. The at- 
titude of his family toward his 
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(2) Federal estate tax; 

(3) Federal gift tax. 

(c) Under certain = circum. 
stances, property transferred 
upon the death of the owner may 
be taxed by more than one state, 
Indicate, with reasons, whether 
multiple taxation under state 
death tax legislation is likely to 
be encountered with respect to 

(1) real estate; 

(2) life insurance proceeds; 

(3) securities held in trust, 


Answer to Question 7 


(a and b) (1) Under the 
Federal income tax law a husband 
and wife may file a joint income tax 
return including all of the income 


of both, even though one of them 
had no income at all. Their total 
net income is divided in half, as 


though it belonged one-half to each, 
the tax is computed on one-half of 
the income, and the tax so computed 
is then multiplied by two. 
the tax rates are progressive, 
(higher incomes are taxed at higher 
rates), this normally results in a 
lower tax than would be the case ii 
each spouse filed a separate return 
for his or her separate income. 

(2) Under the Federal estate 
tax law a person may leave his or 
her surviving spouse up to one-hali 
of the donor’s adjusted gross estate 
free from estate taxes. The prop 
erty or interests in property, which 
are left to a decedent’s spouse will 
qualify for this “marital deduction,” 
however, only if left to the surviv- 
ing spouse outright, or in 
manner that the surviving spouse 
enjoys substantial ownership of the 
property or interests in property. 
For example, if property is left in 
trust, the surviving spouse must, as 
a minimum, be entitled to all of the 
income during his lifetime with a 
power of complete disposition by will 
at death. Thus property which 
qualifies for the “marital deduction” 
is, for tax purposes, treated as 
though it had been owned by the 
surviving spouse. 

(3) Under the Federal gift tax 
law a person may give property to 
his or her spouse and deduct on 
half the value of the gift as a marital 
deduction, thereby in effect treating 
the property as though one-half o/ 
it were already owned by the done 
spouse. Here, again, the marital de 
duction is available only if the 
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property 1s given outright, or in 
such manner that the donee spouse 
enjoys substantial ownership of it. 
In addition, a gift of property to 
a third person by either a husband 
or wife may be treated as though 
the property given had been owned 
one-half by the donor and one-half 
by his or her spouse. This is ac- 
complished by having both spouses 
sign the gift tax return. The annual 
exclusion of $3,000 and specific 
exemption of $30,000 for each 
spouse would be applicable to such 


a gift. 


(c) (1) Multiple taxation un- 
der state death law legislation is not 
likely to be encountered with respect 
to real estate because real estate is 
taxed only by the state in which it is 
located. The situs of the real estate, 
not the domicile of its owner, is the 
determining factor. 


(2) Multiple taxation under 
state death tax legislation is not 
likely to be encountered with respect 
to life insurance proceeds. In the 
first place, life insurance proceeds 
payable to a named beneficiary are 
usually partially or fully exempt 
from state death taxation. Secondly, 
reciprocity agreements between 
states minimize the possibility of 
multiple taxation. However, in 
those where life insurance 
proceeds are taxable, multiple taxa- 
tion may occur when two or more 
states each claim to be the state in 
which the decedent was domiciled at 
the time of his death, or when a 
decedent domiciled in one state 
leaves life insurance proceeds to be 
held in trust in another state. 


(3) Multiple taxation under 
state death tax legislation may be 
encountered with respect to securi- 
ties held in trust when the trust is 
located in a state other than the de- 
cedent’s domicile, and when the 
stocks or bonds held in trust are 
issued by corporations organized 
under the law of a state other than 
the state in which the decedent was 
domiciled. 


cases 


QUESTION 8 
(a and b) The Internal Reve- 


nue Service has promulgated 
regulations which define the con- 
ditions under which various 
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types of property will be subject 
to the Federal estate tax. De- 
scribe clearly the conditions un- 
der which each of the following 
types of property would be in- 
cluded in the “gross estate” of 
the deceased: 


(1) The proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy on the life of the 
deceased; 

(2) Property over which the 
deceased held a recently created 
power of appointment; 


(3) Property transferred out- 
right for an inadequate con- 





sideration 27 months prior to 
the deceased’s death; 


(4) Property set up in an ir- 
revocable trust by the deceased 
sixteen years prior to his death. 


(c) (1) Of what significance 
is the distinction between a gift 
of present interest and a gift of 
future interest under Federal 
gift tax law? 


(2) Give an example of each 
of the two foregoing types of 
gifts in connection with a life 
insurance transaction. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Answer to Question 8 
(a and b) (1) The proceeds 


of a life insurance policy on the life 
of the deceased would be included in 
the deceased’s gross estate for Fed- 
eral estate tax purposes if, (i) the 
proceeds are payable to the estate, 
or in fact receivable by or for the 
benefit of the estate, or (ii) if the 
proceeds are payable to other bene- 
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ficiaries and the deceased possessed 
at death any incidents of ownership 
in the policy, or the deceased paid 
the premiums on the policy either di- 
rectly or indirectly. If the policy 
proceeds are includible in the estate 
for the sole reason that the deceased 
paid premiums, and if the deceased 
did not pay all the premiums, then 
the proceeds are taxable in the pro- 
portion the amount paid by the de- 
cedent bears to the total premiums 
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$186.40; 


1956 i 





paid. One incident of owner rship, 
however, will make the entire pro- 
ceeds taxable. 

(Editor’s Note: The answer to the 

question is based on the Federal tax | 
in effect at the time of the 1954 C.L.U. 

tions.) 

(2) Property over which the 
deceased held a recently created 
power of appointment would be in- 
cluded in the deceased’s gross es- 
tate for Federal estate tax purposes 
if he could have exercised the power 
by appointing the property to him- 
self, his creditors, his estate, or the 
creditors of his estate, whether the 
power was actually exercised or 
not. If the deceased could not 
have appointed the property to any 
of the foregoing, it would not be in- 
cluded in his gross estate. 


(3) There is a rebuttable pre- 
sumption that any transfer of a de- 
cedent’s property in the nature of a 
final disposition or distribution 
thereof made within three years of 
death is made in contemplation of 
death, and should, therefore, be 
includible in the deceased’s gross 
estate for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses. To prevent property trans- 
ferred outright for an inadequate 
consideration only 27 months prior 
to the deceased’s death from being 
included in the deceased’s estate, his 
executors would have to prove that 
the deceased was prompted to make 
the transfer by a motive essentially 


fore ‘going 
_ ‘lation 
mina- 


associated with life rather than 
death. 
(4) There are various instances 


in which property set up in an 
irrevocable trust by the deceased 
sixteen years prior to his death 
would be includible in his estate for 
Federal estate tax purposes. Among 
others, the property would be in- 
cludible in the deceased’s gross es- 
tate if he: (1) retained the right to 
receive the income, or (2) reserved 
the right to alter or amend the trust, 
or (3) retained a reversionary in- 
terest in the principal. 


(c) (1) A donor may make 
gifts of present interest up to $3,000 
annually without becoming subject 
to the Federal gift tax. There is no 
such exclusion for gifts of future 
interest. 


(2) An absolute assignment of 
a life insurance policy with a cash 
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surrender value constitutes a gift of 
a present interest. An absolute as- 
signment of a life insurance policy 
to a trust under the terms of which 
the beneficiaries have no rights to 
any immediate economic benefits un- 
der the policy is a gift of a future 
interest. 


QUESTION 9 


“Cc” and “D” operated a part- 
nership for more than twenty 
years. They discussed on nu- 
merous occasions the desirability 
of working out some arrange- 
ment which would eliminate the 
necessity of liquidating the busi- 
ness if either of them should die, 
but for various reasons they 
never got around to setting up 
such a plan. “C” was recently 
killed in an automobile accident, 
and “D” has continued to oper- 
ate the business while conduct- 
ing negotiations with “C’s” exec- 
utor regarding the purchase for 
himself of “C’s” partnership in- 
terest. 


(a) Explain clearly the differ- 
ence between a partner’s interest 
in the partnership and his inter- 
est in partnership assets. 


(b) What legal = difficulties 
might “D” encounter in attempt- 
ing to purchase “C's” interest? 


(c) Would the difficulties be 
lessened if “D” should attempt 
to form a new partnership with 
“C's” heirs? Explain. 


(d) Would the (1) legal, and 
(2) practical, difficulties occa- 
sioned by “C’s” death be any dif- 
ferent if the business had been 
operated as a corporation, with 
the stock being owned equally by 
“C” and “D”? Why or why not? 


Answer to Question 9 


(a) A partner’s interest in a 
partnership is a type of intangible 
personal property known as a “part- 
nership interest.” This consists of 
his share of the profits and surplus 
of the partnership. The partnership 
interest can be sold or assigned with- 
out dissolving the partnership. On 
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dealing with ‘“C’s 
held to the strict standards which 


a partner's death, his interest in the estate, “D”’ is 
partnership assets is a kind of co- 
ownership known as a “tenancy in 
partnership.” A partner cannot 
alone sell or assign his interest in 
partnership assets as such. On a 
partner’s death, his interest in the 
specific partnership assets passes to interest in the partnership assets. 
the surviving partners or partner Under the law of some states, “D,” 
who become liquidating trustees. as liquidating trustee, could not 
purchase “C’s” interest from “C’s” 
estate under any circumstances. 


are imposed on a trustee in dealing 
with his cestui que trust. Specifi- 
cally, the burden of proof will be 
placed on “D” to show that he paid 
“C’s” estate a fair price for “C’s” 


(b) On “C’s” death the part- 
nership was automatically dissolved, 
and “D” became a liquidating trus- 
tee. As such, he stands in a fiduciary 
relationship to “C's” estate, and in 


(c) The difficulties would be dif- 
ferent, but not necessarily lessened. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


For example, creditors would first 
have to be satisfied. Then, all of 
“C’s” heirs would have to agree to 
the formation of a new partnership. 
If minor heirs were involved, the 
consent of the minor’s guardian 
would be required, and in most 
cases the guardian could not prop- 
erly consent to the investment of his 
ward’s assets in a partnership. Fi- 
nally, as a purely practical matter, 
“C’s” heirs might not prove to be 
suitable partners for ‘“D.” 


(d) (1) The legal difficulties 
would not be as great if the business 
had been operated as a corporation. 
The death of a shareholder does not 
dissolve a corporation. On “C’s” 
death, “D” as the surviving share- 
holder, would not stand in a fiduci- 
ary relationship towards “C’s” es- 
tate. 


(2) Very substantial practical 
difficulties would still be encountered 
if the business had been operated as 
a corporation. If the financial con- 
dition of the corporation were weak, 
creditors might force liquidation. 
Perhaps the most serious difficulty 
would arise from the fact that 
neither “D” nor “C’s” estate has 
majority control, and their interests 
will probably be conflicting. “D” 
will probably wish to continue ac- 
tively in the business, draw a salary 
for his services, and reinvest the 
profits in the business. Since “C’s” 
salary will have ceased because of 
his death, “C’s” heirs will probably 
want profits paid out to them in 
dividends. Furthermore, there will 
probably be only a very limited 
market for the stock holdings of 
both “D” and “C’s” estate. Ordi- 
narily outsiders are not interested 
in purchasing stocks in a close cor- 
poration, particularly in a case such 
as this where presumably neither 
“D” nor “C’s” estate could sell to 
an outsider a controlling interest in 
the corporation. 


QUESTION 10 


J,” “K.” and “L” conduct a 
wholesale grocery business as a 
partnership. “J” and “K” are 
o, 1 7} il ooy 99 | 
general partners while is a 
limited partner. Their interests 


are valued at $40,000, $30,000, 
and $20,000, respectively. They 
wish to draw up a binding busi. 
ness continuation (buy and sell) 
agreement. 


(a) Indicate precisely how 
life insurance can be used to 
finance the agreement. 


(b) Would it be advisable to 
use existing insurance policies 
to finance the agreement? Why 
or why not? 


(c) If the partners should de. 
sire to have the proceeds paid 
under the policy settlement op- 
tions, what specific provisions 
should be incorporated in the in- 
surance settlement plan? Ex. 
plain. 


Answer to Question 10 


(a) The partners could set up a 
“cross purchase” plan under which 
each partner would take out a suf- 
ficient amount of insurance on the 
lives of the other two partners so 
that upon the death of any given 
partner, the two surviving partners 
would have enough cash from the 
insurance proceeds to buy the de- 
ceased partner’s interest. Each 
partner would pay the premiums on, 
be the owner of, and be the bene- 
ficiary under, the policies of life in- 
surance that he took out on the lives 
of the other two partners. If a 
trustee is used, the insurance pro- 
ceeds would he made payable to the 
trustee, who would turn the insur- 
ance proceeds over to the deceased 
partner's estate in exchange for the 
estate’s interest in the partnership. 


The exact proportions in which 
the partners would own insurance 
on the lives of each other could 
vary, depending on the ultimate re- 
sult desired. For example, the gen- 
eral partners might wish to continue 
their same proportionate interests 
on the death of limited partner “L” 
in which event “J” would purchase 
4/7 of the $20,000 life insurance on 
“L’s” life and “K” would purchase 
the remaining 3/7. Or “J” and 
“K” might decide that they would 
each take out $10,000 insurance on 
“L’s” life and thus buy out his 
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limited partnership interest in equal 
shares. The proportions in which 
the surviving partners would pur- 
chase a deceased partner’s interest 
would be specified in the buy and 
sell agreement, and then each part- 
ner would take out enough insur- 
ance on his partners’ lives to pro- 
vide sufficient cash for him to carry 
out his obligations under the agree- 
ment, 


As an alternative to the “cross 
purchase” plan, “J”, “K” and “L” 
might utilize the “entity plan.” Un- 
der this arrangement each partner's 
life would be insured in an amount 
equal to the value of his partnership 
interest. The partnership would be 
the owner of and pay all the pre- 
miums on the various policies. On 
a partner’s death, the proceeds of 
the insurance on his life would be 
used to purchase his partnership in- 
terest. 


(b) There are several reasons 
why it would not be advisable to 
use existing policies to finance the 
agreement. In the first place, it 
would require an assignment of the 
existing policies, and then upon the 
death of the insured there would be 
an income tax payable under the 
“transfer for value” rule on the 
difference between the life insurance 
proceeds and the sum of the 
amount paid by the assignee for the 
policy plus premiums subsequently 
paid by the assignee. Secondly, it 
is almost inevitable that there would 
be a difference in the equities in the 
existing insurance policies owned by 
the individual partners. And finally, 
the use of existing policies for this 
purpose would seriously disturb the 
personal insurance programs of the 
individual partners. 

(Editor’s Note: The answer to the foregoing 
question is based on the Federal tax legislation 


in effect at the time of the 1954 C.L.U. examina 
tions. ) 


(c) If the partners desire to 
have the proceeds paid under the 
policy settlement options, arrange- 
ments should be made to have the 
proceeds held under the interest op- 
tion for a year or two, the surviving 
partners being named as the pri- 
mary beneficiaries, with full right 
of withdrawal of principal on the 
part of the surviving partners (or 
a trustee, if one is utilized). At the 
end of this one or two year period, if 
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This is the fifth of a series of advertisements 
about Kansas City—and Kansas City Life. 


Which one of these men comes 
from Kansas City ? 


Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief—you'll find them all in the Heart of 
America—and that's the answer. AlJ/ these men come from Kansas City! 


Kansas City is the cosmopolitan Heart of America. The million people 
who make up this growing metropolitan area come from all walks of life 
—and from all sections of the country. 
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They've found something “special” in Kansas City—something fine. It's 
the friendly progressive spirit that’s as sincere as the firm clasp of a hand. 


The spirit of this friendly cosmopolitan city is reflected by the more than 
2,000 men and women who represent Kansas City Life in 39 states and 
the District of Columbia. You find it in their ability to recognize and deal 
with all types of people. It has won them the respect of their neighbors 
and success in business as insurance counselors. 
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KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. ° 
SBroeodway aot Armour, Kensas City, Missouri % 
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the deceased partner’s estate trans- these purposes, can be held on op- 


fers the interest of the deceased 
partner to the surviving partners, 
then the surviving partners will re- 
lease their interests in the insurance 
proceeds, and thus allow the pro- 
ceeds to be held on options selected 
by the secondary beneficiaries desig- 
nated by the deceased partner. Un- 
der this arrangement, the insurance 
proceeds are available, if needed, to 
pay the debts and taxes of the de- 
ceased partner’s estate, and the in- 
surance proceeds not needed for 


tions selected by the deceased part- 
ner’s personal beneficiaries. This 
arrangement also gives the surviving 
partners firm control over the in- 
surance proceeds, which they will 
relinquish only in exchange for an 
assignment of the deceased partner’s 
interest in the partnership. Lastly, 
this arrangement enables the sur- 
viving partners to include the 


amount of the insurance proceeds 
as a part of their partnership interest 
cost basis for income tax purposes. 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
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NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 
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ATLANTA NEW YORK 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








HARLEY W. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 


7620 North Rogers Avenue 
CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 


436 Bivd. of Allies 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 








CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 











COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 


10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.5.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 154A Newbury Street 
Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

















A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 

L. ARBEIT J. RAYWID 


R. FONDILLER A. STAEHELI 
T. M. OBERHAUS M. T. WERMEL 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 


BRANCH OFFICE Los Angeles, Calif. 








W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 








obituaries 


Raub: Fdward B. Raub, chairman of the 
board and the last surviving founder of 
the Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 
died on July 29 at the age of 84. His 
death occurred exactly fifty years to the 
month from the time that he joined with 
five other men to found the company, 
Mr. Raub served as vice president and 
a director of Indianapolis Life from its 
founding until 1934 when he was named 
president. He served in that capacity until 
being made chairman of the board jp 
1949. 


Carr: Frederick J. Carr, Jr., an assistant 
counsel of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company died July 16th fol- 
lowing a long illness. He was 43 years 
old. Mr. Carr joined the Massachusetts 
Mutual's law department staff as an at- 
torney in August, 1948, and was ap- 
pointed assistant counsel on June 1, 1959, 
He was a member of both the American 
and the Massachusetts Bar Associations. 


Schweitzer: Val F. Schweitzer, group su- 
pervisor (administration) of the Toronto 
group department of The Great-West 
Life Assurance Company, died July 9%. 
He was 61. Mr. Schweitzer joined the 
Great-West Life in Winnipeg in 1936 as 
manager of the company’s head office 
group department. He was appointed 
group supervisor in Toronto in 1945 and 
in November of last year was named to 
the position of Group Supervisor  (ad- 
ministration) and became responsible for 
the administration of the company’s 
group business in force in Ontario. 


Plummer: Everett H. Plummer, former 
general agent of the Berkshire Life In- 
surance Company in Philadelphia died 
July 12th at the age of 72. Mr. Plummer 
joined the Berkshire Life in 1903 as an 
agent in the Everett H. Plummer, Sr. 
Agency at Philadelphia. In January 1912 
he became associated with his father as 
partner and general agent. At the death 
of Everett H. Plummer, Sr. in 1918, the 
son succeeded his father as general agent 
and served in that capacity until Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, when, because of ill health 
he retired from active agency manage- 
ment responsibilities. He continued to 
represent the Berkshire until recently. 


Higgins: Berkeley Cloyne Higgins, former 
branch manager for The Great-West Life 
Assurance Company in Nova Scotia, died 
July 28. Mr. Higgins joined the Great- 
West Life as an agent in Toronto in 1919 
and seven years later was named inspector 
for Toronto, Hamilton and London, Ont., 
districts. He was appointed Halifax 
branch manager in 1931. In 1942 he re- 
tired for reasons of health. 
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ELECTRIFIED FILE 


A new electrified rotary card index file 
has been developed by Remington Rand 
Inc. for rapid reference and posting 
operations. Equipped with chair and 
posting board it forms a complete and 
compact work station for all normal fil- 
ing and posting activities. Movable shelves 
travel in either direction and stop at post- 
ing level automatically. These features 
plus shorter crosswise trays and a rapid- 
action circuit system are said to provide 
smoother, faster automatic filing with 


noiseless operation. A foot switch can be 
installed to leave both the clerk’s hands 
free for work. Optional equipment may be 
had to position the desired tray at con- 
venient standing reference height. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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(0 Adding Machine 
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ADDING MACHINE 


Visual proof of each item as it is entered 
and before it is printed or added, plus a 
new ten-key keyboard design are two of 
the features of the new “Natural Way” 
adding machine now being marketed by 
Friden Calculating Machine Company. The 
keyboard is arranged so that the hand 
falls naturally into working position on the 
oversized keys. The cipher key is directly 
under the thumb or little finger (depending 
upon which hand is used) and the center 
row of keys, 4, 5 and 6, have slightly con- 
cave surfaces. Other features are: a cleat 
signal is printed automatically with the first 
item following a total, the completely en- 
closed paper roll lifts out for replacement, 
simplified ribbon change, and hand grips 
for easy portability. Available in 7, 8 or 
10 column listing capacity with an extra 
column totaling capacity. 


PAID = BEC 15 1954 
RECEIVED JAN 15 1955 
SHIPPED FEB 15 1956 
ANSWERED MAR 15.1957 
Bechordered APR 15 1958 
CANCELLED MAY 15 1959 
SHLLED §«630N 15 1960 
CHARGED JUL 15 1961 
, CHECKED AUG 15 1962 
DELIVERED SEP 1S 1963 
= ‘OCT 15 1964 
WOV 15 1965 





PHRASE-DATE STAMP 


Time and money savings are claimed 
by the Douglas M. Homs Company for its 
new multi-purpose rubber stamp. One 
compact unit provides all essential ac- 
counting, shipping, correspondence and 
order control phrases followed by a twelve 
year capacity rubber dater. Operation is 
extremely simple. The desired phrase is 
“clicked” into position by the twist of a 
key while the date is set by means of 
band turning wheels. 





WEBBED CHAIR 


This tablet arm chair with woven Saran 
webbing is ideal for conference rooms, 
employment offices, reception rooms, sales 
meetings and wherever people sit down to 
listen and to write, according to the de- 
signer, the Precision Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The cushioned resilience plus the 
free circulation of air is said to give ut- 
most comfort and make it possible to sit 
for long periods without perspiring and 
without having clinging wrinkled clothing. 
The arm is of seven-ply plywood with a 
burn-proof, stain-proof and doodle-proof 
plastic surface. The tubular steel frame 
is finished in satin or bright chrome. The 
webbing is available in a choice of ten 
colors or any combination of these colors 
and can be easily replaced in case of 
accidental damage or change in decor. 





ELECTRIC COLLATOR 


This new model electric office collating 
machine is said to feature a number of ad- 
vantages previously not available in a low 
cost collator. Since it is electrically op- 
erated, operator fatigue and training are 
minimized and operating speed is high 
enough to equal the speed at which the 
material is duplicated. The feed bins will 
accommodate a ream of paper and the feed 
roller can be easily disengaged for ease 
of loading. Three units of the machine may 
be located about an operator to increase 
the number of pages which can be collated. 
An automatic counter is optional equip- 
ment. Manufactured by Collamatic Cor- 
poration. 
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DOLPH CRAMER 
Flofilm Division 
Diebold, Incorporated 


ing profession has very profitably 
adopted microfilm to daily routine, 
insurance has not taken advantage 
of the economies offered by this 
modern technique. It is a serious 
mistake to regard microfilm solely as 
a means of reducing filing space, or 
of obtaining spare copies of valuable 
documents. Microfilm can do the 
most work for you when incorpo- 
rated into daily office procedure. 


I SEEMS ODD that while the bank- 


Too Easily Deferred 


Problems of office procedure are, 
like the problems of insurance pros- 
pects, all too easily deferred, A man, 
although improperly insured, can al- 
ways “get by for a little while.” 
Likewise, a clerical cost leak can 
continue for years undetected. An 
office can somehow “get by” with 
its old system. However, the old 
adage still holds true; “a penny 
saved” is still “a penny earned,” and 
few of us can afford to ignore the 
latest advances in record handling 
techniques. 

The active records which are best 
suited to microfilming may be di- 
vided into three classifications : 

1. Branch records. 
2. Changing records. 
3. Moving records, 


These terms are clarified below. 
See what records you have in these 


categories. 


{Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P210—Viz-able Record Equipment 


Although this booklet was originally de- 
signed for distribution to office equipment 
dealers, it contains information on a visible 
card filing system which should prove of 
interest to the consumer. In 48 pages it 
tells the story of visible card filing in a 
clever entertaining manner complete with 
informal pen and ink sketches. It attacks a 
somewhat complex subject in a clear-cut 
way by stripping the subject down to its 
bare essentials and lists the various opera- 
tions of a business in which visible filing 
can be helpful. In addition there is illus- 
trated the equipment which one manufac- 
turer makes available in this field. 


P211—How to Make Money in Ad- 
vertising 


While this booklet places its emphasis on 
mail order advertising, the basic principles 
it expounds can be made to apply to every 
form of advertising. These principles are 
simply stated but all important. They are 
to make each advertisement pay its own 
way and bring a profitable return. The 
booklet is a condensation of a larger bound 
volume published several years ago which 
met with such favorable response as to war- 
rant reprinting in this form. A concise list 
of thirteen rules to follow in advertising any 
product or service, while only a small portion 
of the booklet's contents; alone makes it 
worth reading carefully. 


P212—Short Cut Bookkeeping 


Time and salaries are the most costly part 
of any accounting operation. In a bookkeep- 
ing system, as in so many other things, the 
important cost is not the original installation 
but is the upkeep. This brochure describes 
a system which, by eliminating time consum- 
ing daily posting and reducing reference 
time, cuts costs while increasing the speed 
and accuracy of the accounting. It can be 
applied to any bookkeeping procedure which 
uses an accounting machine, a typewriter or 
written entries for posting amounts. 
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Microfilm Saves Money—Continued 


1. Branch records. Do you mail or 
otherwise transport branch records 
in bulk? If you have a reasonable 
volume of such records, you will dis- 
cover that: 

a. The fastest and the least expen- 
sive method of copying any record 
is, in the majority of cases, to micro- 
film it. 

b. Rolls of film are infinitely less 
expensive to mail than heavy en- 
velopes full of records. 

For example, we know that it is 

less costly to have state examiners 
do all their work at a single location, 
rather than pay for their trips to 
branch offices. Using microfilm, all 
branch records can be conveniently 
brought to a single office for exam- 
ination. 
2. Changing records. Many types of 
records change daily or hourly. If 
an evaluation is wanted at any par- 
ticular time, the count may take sev- 
eral days—and thus be obsolete be- 
fore it is completed. Microfilm will 
freeze such a record, since the film- 
ing itself can be done in a space of 
minutes—not days. The camera, of 
course, never makes a mistake in 
transcription. 

An example of a record of this 

kind might be the list of employees 
covered under a large group insur- 
ance plan. 
3. Moving records. Many records 
are normally routed from place to 
place, often within the organization 
itself. When a particular depart- 
ment must keep a record, a manual 
copy is necessitated. Incoming 
checks, for example, are usually en- 
tered in a journal and pass through 
several accounting procedures. It 
takes about an hour to list such 
checks, manually, and review them 
for accuracy. Microfilm instantly 
provides an error-proof copy. More- 
over, the documents are chronologi- 
cally “locked” in place. Questions 
like “Did this ever come in?” or 
“Which of these came first ?’, etc., 
are automatically answered. If the 
original is lost, a film copy is always 
available for reference. Numerous 
records fall into this category. The 
microfilm user need never make 
manual copies of documents. 

Of interest is the fact that high 
speed microfilm cameras can now be 
purchased for as little as $750. In 


contrast with older machines, these 
cameras are small, and easy to oper- 
ate. Perhaps the most notable new 
machine is the 20-Ib. portable mode] 
produced by Diebold, Incorporated, 
Really an amazing little device, this 
camera will automatically photo- 
graph 1500 letters, or 3000 checks 
in an hour’s time. Film comes ready- 
to-use in magazine form, rather than 
on spools, which means that any of- 
fice worker can load and unload film 
with ease. 

The race is to the swift in the 
headlong pace of the insurance busi- 
ness today. Machines like this bring 
microfilm within reach of the small- 
est office. A modern microfilm cam- 
era can help you do a maximum 
amount of paperwork in the shortest 
possible time, and at the least 
expense—well worth your investi- 
gating. 


COMPANY ORGANIZATION 


TWELVE IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES of 
effective organization management 
are included in a new brochure, “Life 
Insurance Company Organization,” 
just published by the American 
College of Life Underwriters and 
added to its list of suggested read- 
ings for the College’s Life Insurance 
Agency Management Study Pro- 
gram. 

Authors of the pamphlet are 
Harry J. Volk, vice president of 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America; and Thomas Allsopp, 
second vice president of the same 
company. 

The authors have developed the 
subject on a foundation of general 
principles of organization that apply 
to all types of business, and then 
related these general principles to 
the operation of a life insurance 
company with particular emphasis 
on the agency department. 

The Agency Management Study 
Program of the American College 
provides an original plan of educa- 
tion in the major areas of knowledge 
with which top-grade agency man- 
agement personnel should be familiar. 
It offers the same opportunity for 
professional attainment in manage- 
ment as is made possible in life 
underwriting through the C.L.U. 
program. Examinations are given 
each June, 
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Univac 120, newest model punched-card electronic computer 
National Life of Vermont reports 
on a punched-card Univac... 


For over 18 months this firm has 
been using a Univac punched- 
card electronic computer with 
remarkable savings in time and 
accuracy. Every day it figures 
interest due on about 2500 mort- 
gage or policy loans—and does it 
in just seventeen minutes. And 
quarterly dividends —a calcula- 
ting job that used to take nearly 
a month — is handled in less than 
three days. 

The computer provides similar 
savings on many other routine 
chores...computing accumulated 
dividends held on deposit . . .cal- 
culating dividend additions... 
crossfooting monthly premium 
billing cards...computing dis- 
counted amounts in the premium 
deposit fund. 

The Univac was also recently 
used for 714 hours to make a 
special statistical study that 
would have taken approximately 
130 hours by conventional means. 
Planned uses of the computer 
include figuring dividend rates 
and other complex operations. 
(Any problem that can be broken 
down into a series of arithmetical 
procedures is within the com- 
puter’s province.) 

National Life of Vermont says: 
“Its potential value as an insur- 
ance company tool is almost 
limitless, Eventually it will en- 


able us to explore new regions of 
statistical analysis that have 
heretofore been beyond our 
scope.” For more details on this 
Univac computer, circle TM968. 





How to pick a computer 


Generally speaking, there is a 
correlation between volume of 
insurance in force and the elec- 
tronic computing capacity 
required. Remington Rand pro- 
duces three outstanding Univac 
computing systems for busi- 
ness. We present here a rough 
yardstick to help you make a 
comparative analysis of them. 

Univac 120 Punched-card 
Computer, from $250 million 
in force, circle TM932; Univac 
File-Computer System, from 
$500 million in force, circle 
TM960; Univac System, about 
$1 billion in force, EL243. 











a low cost plan for premium billing 
For any company with over 75 
million in force, there’s a new 
Line-Finding billing procedure 
that gives: 1) automatic prep- 
aration of premium notices; 2) 
automatic posting of payments 
on next open -line of a history 
record card; 3) automatic prep- 
aration of valuable statistical 
and accounting reports. For 
more information, circle TM790. 


Kardex Insurance Bookfold... 
Ideal for Organizing, Analyzing 
and Presenting Estate Data 


The Kardex Insurance Estate 
Analysis bookfold enables life in- 
surance agents to give valuable 
service to important prospects. 
It gives the prospect a complete 
analysis of his lifetime financial 
plan in clear, understandable 
form. 

On the right hand side, in 
visible Kardex pockets, the pros- 
pect’s present policies are 
analyzed individually and in 
summary. A quick glance shows 
him his current position on pre- 
miums, retirement values and 
cash values. Real estate, and 
stocks and bonds may be listed 
also. “Estate Graph and Sum- 
mary Benefit” cards reveal in 
chart form the contrast between 
present coverage and that pro- 


posed. 
The left side holds detailed 
recommendations. 


Dramatizes 


— 





| 
I B| 
visually for the prospect why he 
needs more coverage. 

Kardex Insurance bookfolds 
are attractively bound in morocco 
grain imitation leather. 

Circle KD152 on the coupon 
for further details. 


Memington. Fland. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1980, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 | 


Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled. 
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ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 
FAVORABLE EXPERIENCE by life insurance companies 
with the actual operation of electronic computers was 
reported before the meeting of the Society of Actuaries 
by its committee on these devices. The use of these 
mechanical robots to further reduce the cost of insurance 
has been receiving intensive study by several life insur- 
ance companies. A few years ago, this committee re- 
ported that suitable machinery had been developed to a 
point where companies could well consider its use. In 
its current report, members of the committee described 
specific plans being developed for using electronic com- 
puters in connection with policy records maintained on 
reels of magnetic tape (similar to those used on home 
tape recording machines ). 

In this report the manner in which eight life insurance 
companies are planning to use magnetic tape record. 
keeping methods as substitutes for the present card file 
methods of maintaining policy information was dis- 
cussed. By recording policy information on magnetic 
tape these companies expect to realize substantial 
economies in insurance operations by consolidating in- 
formation now spread over several separate card files 
and by using electronic computers to operate on the 
information. 

The Committee, headed by Malvin E. Davis, Metro- 
politan life, reported that one company has been using 
an electronic computer capable of operating with in- 
formation recorded in magnetic tape form for over ten 
months. Other life insurance companies have arranged 
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The “‘E-Z’’ Way 
to Glue Riders to 
Insurance 
Policies! 


Here’s a new, money-saving idea 
that’s “catching on” in insurance 
offices around the country! 

NO BRUSH! NO WASTE! 

NO MESS! NO MUSS! 

Handy “SQUEEZIE” unbreakable 
applicators apply just the right 
amount of Glue Fast Liquid Glue 
when and where you want it! 
— and best of all, “SQUEEZIE” 
applicators are refillable — 
last forever! 





for applicator 

16 oz. unbreakable 

bottle of liquid glue 

(provides 8 fillings!) 
2.00 


Literature and Quantity Prices on Request. 


GLUE-FAST 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 


xe Lie ea (S4 5 ats Manufacturers of 
i label gluers and liquid glues 
for every purpose. 


Inc. 
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“Miss Plimpton, before we begin | should warn you—you'll have to 
get what | say the first time—I don't repeat. Do you hear? You'll 





to acquire similar machines. That such machinery is 
satisfactory for day-to-day use in an insurance office 
can be regarded as virtually an established fact, he said. 

Several companies are developing the procedures 
necessary to operate with insurance files in magnetic tape 
form the committee reported. At their current stage of 
development, these procedures indicate that life insur- 
ance companies will be able to maintain in combined 
form on reels of magnetic tape, policy information now 
recorded on from ten to fourteen separate card files 
maintained in different departments. This would require 
that policy service activities be centered in one place 
where the electronic machinery necessary to deal with 
tape files would be located. 

The committee called attention to the fact that there 
are several different kinds of magnetic tape being offered 
to the companies as well as several different ways of 
recording information on such tapes. In view of the 
limited amount of experience available, it is difficult to 
determine which of these tape systems and associated 
machinery is best suited to the needs of a particular 
company. Careful analysis of the characteristics of the 
various tape systems being offered is necessary. 

The manner in which electronic machinery and tape 
record-keeping methods would affect the need for in- 
ternal controls and auditing was also discussed. The 
committee felt that electronic machinery is likely to pro- 
duce an improved situation with respect to such controls 
because of the wider area of work which would be 
performed by automatic machines and because of the less 
widespread character of the basic records under a tape 
system. 

The possibility of maintaining insurance records on 
reels of magnetic tape and using electronic computing 
machines to operate on such information has attracted a 
great deal of attention. The Society plans to make the 
information collected by the committee available in pul 
lished form to interested insurance executives and repre- 
sentatives of the business machine industry. Copies may 
be purchased for $2 each from the Society’s office at 208 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Best’s Life News 
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COUNSELLOR AND GUIDE 


they will take the initiative in shining a light ahead of 
us on the path we are treading rather than concentrate | 
solely on shedding light behind us where we could not | 
retrace our steps even if we wished to,” B. C. Vitt, " 
president of The American Insurance Company, told 
the members of the Insurance Accountants Association. 
The accountant is a “counsellor and member of the 
management team” Mr, Vitt said, “not merely a tech- 
nician to be summoned at odd moments when it is neces- 
sary to have a few figures on short notice.” 


| 
“WAT MANAGEMENT EXPECTS of accountants is that | 
| 
| 





Pointing out that the stock companies’ method of 
\} merchandising has undergone the close scrutiny of suc- 
cessful merchandisers from other fields, Mr. Vitt shows 
| that these competitors have succeeded partly because 








they have developed less expensive operating methods. 
He suggested that the accounting fraternity explore 
to every aspect of stock company merchandising in order | 
tl | to reduce expenses and improve efficiency. It is the 
' accountant, he said, who is best qualified to tell us 
is : where expense reduction should begin. 
. Mr. Vitt continued: “But your interest is chiefly in 
. the internal area of operations. Two things are involved | 
" here; in the order of their importance, human beings and | 
r mechanical equipment. Your task is to make the best 
. use of both, not only with expense reduction in mind | 
[but in simple justice to our employees who will be the 
" first to suffer if our methods do not keep pace with our 
. competitors’ and our volume of business is drained away 
: by more modern merchandising. 
: ie 
ie “Much mechanical equipment has never been used 
h cs beyond a fraction of its actual potential. In this truth 


> lies an opportunity to utilize present equipment for more 
“ © varied purposes, resulting in the conservation of time, 


d $ effort and generally in a better end product. 

Fi 
of i “As improved use of present equipment receives your 
le attention, you will, no doubt, find it interesting and 
0 ) profitable to explore the limitless possibilities of elec- 
d } tronic devices now available, and to guide management 
ir | in the selection and use of these. But while you are 
le concentrating on mechanical equipment, remember that 

no one has invented or will ever invent a contraption to 

e take the place of your chief stock in trade—brains and 
I- = imagination.” 
e ‘ 





. § ELECTRONIC INSTALLATION 





ec 

: A HIGH-SPEED ELECTRONIC processing machine, an 

. I.B.M. 650 capable of “memorizing” 20,000 digits, is | 

now being installed in the Prudential Insurance Co.'s | 

; Newark Headquarters. 

a The machine will be used for figuring the company’s 

. office payroll, calculating certain premium rates, divi- | 
dends and other insurance operations. As an indication 
of its efficiency, the company estimates that the machine 

. will enable it to compute the pay, tax and other deduc- 

2 tions for each of its 8,500 home office employees within 





one day. This job now takes from four to five days. 
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NEW filing System 


FOR MAXIMUM SPACE SAVING! 
“‘OPEN-TYPE’* 
SERIES 

SAVES SPACE! 
SAVES TIME! 
SAVES MONEY! 








with 
“TWICE AS MANY RECORDS IN THE SAME SPACE" 












or 
Your Same Amount 
of Records in HALF 
the Space! 


Typical Visi-Shelf instal- 
lation shows space- 
saving advantages! 


Open-type units provide ready 
record accessibility for faster, 
easier filing! 


THESE SAVINGS CAN BE YOURS 


Floor Plan of an Actual Filing Area Before 


Installation of the Visi-Shelf Filing System 
74'7" 





This area was occupied by 196 four drawer letter filing cabinets with 
a filing capacity of 784 drawers or 20,776 filing inches. 


Floor Plan after Installation of the Visi-Shelf Filing System 
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More Thon Moll the Filing Aree Recoy 








ered tor Other Use! 





90 Visi-Shelf Filing Units, occupying less than half the original filing 
area, hold all of the records previously filed in the entire filing area! 
These units, with a filing capacity of 25,380 filing inches offer 4,604 
more filing inches —an increase of 25% in filing capacity. 


Don't Delay! 
peo | 
a 


Send for full details of 


| Visi-Shelf File, Inc. 
this remarkable new f 

i 

| 


105 Reade Street 
New York 13, N. Y. | 


Filing System! 
Please send free catalog describ- i 


© 1955 ing the new Visi-Shelf Filing System. §j 
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105 READE STREET =" ee Zone......State...... ; 


NEW YORK 13. N. Y. 
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THERE’S A DATE 
an insurance executive must keep 


His is an appointment with a “revolution”. . . a “quiet 
revolution” in the electronic processing of insurance 
data! Harnessed by IBM, electronics are performing 
amazing memory and split-second computing feats 
that are saving days and even weeks of data process- 
ing time for many insurance companies! 

Now is the time for you to make your transition to 
IBM electronics! IBM “building block” equipment 
has been engineered to integrate logically into your 
present system. You'll realize a gradual growth in 


efficiency while steadily building toward the full 
rewarding efficiencies of the IBM 650 and the 
IBM 705 electronic data processing machines. 

Make your date now. IBM personnel, experienced in 
insurance methods and systems, will help develop 
your programming requirements and train your staff 
to take over. For full information call your local IBM 
representative, or write: Life Insurance Department, 
International Business Machines Corporation, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 





DATA 
PROCESSING 











WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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ow to Improve 


T HAS BEEN SAID by one of the 
ee companies that specializes 
in form printing and design that 
clerical labor constitutes seventy per- 
cent of the total cost of a form in- 
cluding its use. The interesting as- 
pect of the statement is the reference 
to the cost of using a form. Many 
times we are prone to consider only 
the cost of duplicating and imprint- 
ing, and fail to consider the use fac- 
tor which in the final analysis gives 
rise to the principal cost element. 


Less Fill-in 


Forms are vehicles for the accu- 
mulation of data, provided for pur- 
poses of convenience, uniformity, 
speed and appearance. There would 
be no uniformity of procedure unless 
the data to be gathered and the 
means of gathering it were guided by 
the form make-up. The use of ma- 
chines usually requires forms which 
permit the speed attributed to 
mechanization. Forms reproduce 
the repetitive data so that less fill-in 
is required. Wherever certain head- 
ings and descriptive details are used 
again and again, there is a case for 
form design which will provide a 
vehicle for accumulating or posting 
detail without the necessity of re- 
copying by manual methods the 
repetitive data. 

Reports and records are the end- 
products of forms. In combination, 
forms, reports and records give rise 
to most of our clerical activities. 
Any effort to reduce clerical work 
load must start with the form for 
therein lies the key to efficiency. 

Designing of forms requires more 
than a sheet of 8% x 11 plain paper, 
a ruler and a lead pencil. It requires 
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a full and complete knowledge of 
what is to be accomplished by the 
form. What purpose will the form 
serve? Where will the information 
come from? Will the information be 
available in the same formation and 
make-up as required for the form? 
These questions deal with the data 
which will go onto the form. 

The next group of questions deal 
with form composition. The form 
should be designed to fit a system 
and not the system to fit the form. 
How will the data be accumulated 
on the form—by manual method? 
By machine method? If so, what 
kind of machine? The spacing, both 
vertical and horizontal, should be 
geared to the machine so that a min- 
imum of adjustment is required. 

For example, we have seen forms 
which have one-fourth inch linear 
vertical spacing, making four lines 
to the vertical inch. These forms 
were designed for use with a stand- 
ard typewriter which writes six lines 
to the vertical inch. This required 
“soft-rolling” the machine for linear 
alignment with the result that typing 
effectiveness was reduced by 35 to 
40%. 

A standard elite typewriter will 
write either twelve or fourteen char- 
acters per horizontal inch depending 
upon the type size—micro-type can 
be procured which will write eight- 
een characters per horizontal! iach. 
Other type styles will vary accord- 
ing to the size and pitch. These fac- 
tors can be determined so that space 
can be exactly proportioned to the 
specific use. 

A typewriter or other mechanical 
imprinter is a machine which has 
been developed by motion economy 
studies to give maximum speed when 


GUY FERGASON 


Office Forms 


properly used. Any form which is 
not completely synchronized to the 
specific machine will detract from 
the efficiency rating. 


Same Sequence of Arrangement 


Will the form give rise to other 
forms (used in summary) or to rec- 
ords and reports? If so, has the same 
sequence of arrangement been used 
so that ease of copying, transposing 
and recording has been retained ? 

How many copies will be made? 
Is each copy necessary? What use 
will be made of each copy? How 
will it be filed and for how long? 
How often will reference be made to 
the form? “Reference” and “reten- 
tion” are two factors which will in- 
fluence the grade of paper used in 
the form. If frequent reference is 
made to the form and considerable 
handling will be involved, the paper 
should be of a good grade which will 
stand up under use. Weight of 
paper, which has little or no rela- 
tionship to grade, should be deter- 
mined on the basis of the number of 
copies and whether the form will be 
mailed. Obviously, if many copies 
are made, the weight should be as 
light as possible—if the form is to 
be mailed, weight adds to the post- 
age. 

Spend the time in getting facts 
before designing a form. Consider- 
able savings can be made in this area 
alone. It has been traditional for in- 
surance companies to include photo- 
static or other facsimile copies of the 
insured’s application forms in the 
policies. This required an additional 
step and added to the cost of proc- 
essing a policy. One insurance com- 


(Continued on the next page) 























Are your POSTAGE 
STAMPS larger than 


your LETTERS? 


They are when relative area is com- 
pared with relative cost: studies by the 
National Stationers’ and Office Equip- 
ment Association reveal that the Jowest- 
grade tag-content bond for letterhead, 
envelope and onion skin costs but 2% ¢ 
a letter, or 73% of the postage. 


This ratio is affected only negligibly 
when the Aighest rag-content letter paper 
is used instead of the Jowest. The differ- 
ence in cost is actually Jess than a 3¢ 
stamp. 


The minuteness of the extra ‘‘cost’’ is 
further pin-pointed by the fact that 
paper averages but 1% of total corre- 
spondence costs. 


Your 99% fixed cost is safeguarded 
for less than the postage when you specify 
ADVANCE BOND, the highest quality 
letter paper obtainable. Made from 
100% new white rags, this instantly im- 
pressive paper has been the choice of 
discriminating executives for genera- 
tions. 


Your regular supplier knows L. L. 
BROWN papers. It will pay you to have 
him help you select those best suited to 
your particular needs. L. L. BROWN 
PAPER COMPANY, Adams, Mass. 


L.L. BROWN 


LETTER & RECORD 


PAPERS 


\ “SO MUCH extra value 
FOR SO LITTLE extra cost” 


Since 1849 











Improve Office Forms—Continued 


pany now uses a chemically treated 
application form in duplicate, When 
the agent signs up the application 
form, a copy is made without the use 
of blue or black carbon paper. The 
application form in duplicate does 
away with any carbon paper inserts, 
but because of the special treatment, 
produces an excellent copy which is 
used for insertion in the policy. This 
is an excellent example of proper 
form design and composition geared 
to the problem with time savings ad- 
vantages built into the form. 

We can see no direct advantage in 
the use of multi-colored ink on office 
forms. Items of special note can be 
brought out by use of italics or by 
“boxing-in” special items, thereby 
making possible the use of one color 
ink. Two or three color ink jobs 
cost more particularly if the printing 
job is done by a job printer using 
equipment which will print in one 
color only during each run, thereby 
requiring considerably more press 
time for more than one color ink. 

Place the printing order in suf- 
ficient time to permit the printer to 
run the job without overtime. Rush 
jobs cost money which can be saved 
by proper planning. Survey the pro- 
posed form carefully and obtain all 
revisions and changes before sub- 
mitting it to the printer. Revisions 
after the form plate is made up add 
to the cost of the form. Order a 
sufficient supply to meet normal an- 
ticipated demand—press time costs 
more than paper stock and reruns 
cost proportionately more than the 
same quantity would have cost if the 
initial run had been increased to 
cover the demand. 

The size of the form should result 
from two points of consideration— 
(1)—the proper alignment and ar- 
rangement of the required data al- 
lowing sufficient space for easy prep- 
aration and use (a crowded form is 
difficult to work with); (2)—the 
form should be cut from standard 
stock size so as to eliminate unneces- 
sary paper waste. 


Colored Stock 


If colored paper stock is used for 
copies of the form, standardize the 
color assignment to the copies and 
their distribution so that color will 
designate the departmental copy— 
this will save time in distributing the 
form. Color can be used in speeding 


up the work provided that the color 
is standardized on all form copies in 
respect to the same departments, 
Companies which use colored enye- 
lopes for transmittal of materials 
through the mail, whether it be from 
clients or customers or from agents. 
etc., tie the color to the type of busi- 
ness (new business, renewals, pay- 
ments, etc.) so that handling the mail 
is facilitated. 

If a form is an experimental form 
and, therefore, subject to frequent 
change and revision, it will be less 
expensive to use a form of repro- 
duction which requires less costly 
plates and will tolerate fewer c Ipies 
per run. Mimeograph, multilith, or 
other processes are adequate substi- 
tutes for printing until the form 
shakes down so that larger runs can 
be made. 


Centralized Control 


Control over form design, revi- 
sion and ordering should be cen- 
tralized in one person, preferably the 
person who manages the office. 
When more than one person has final 
authority in ordering forms, dupli- 
cation of forms usually results, Con- 
trol in this instance refers to the 
survey of the form, its use and its 
handling. A survey of all forms in 
use should be made about every two 
years to determine if the forms are 
still serving the original purpose for 
which they were designed. Changes 
in procedure often make a form ob- 
solete in its present design, yet, with- 
out fixed responsibility, the form 
may be perpetuated for many months 
before changes in design are made. 

It appears to us that considerably 
more attention should be given to the 
simplification of forms—to the co- 
ordination of forms to methods- 
and to the elimination of unnecessary 
forms and the corollary recording 
which attends most methods. The 
periodic survey of forms, reports and 
records should include the answer 
to such questions as: 

1. Name of form, report and record? 
2. Where prepared? 

3. Number of copies? 

4. To whom (or where) 
uted ? 

5. How often prepared ? 

6. Length of time retained ? 
7. Approximate cost of 
tion— 

7.1 Form cost? (where printed ’) 
7.2 Labor handling cost? 

7.3 Retention costs. 
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8. When was form initiated (or re- 
port or record) ? 

9. What method is used in prepara- 
tion of the form, record or report ? 

10. lf form, what is the volume of 
use per month? 

Obviously, there are dozens more 
questions which can be asked—we 
believe that if the survey concen- 
trates on the basic data, considerable 
reduction in work handling costs can 
be made. One firm reordered ten 
thousand copies of a form, while at 
the same time, another employee was 
working with management on a new 
procedure using machine methods 
which would eliminate the form in 
question. Surely there is much that 
can be done in bringing about a con- 
sciousness of cost that will break 
through the type of thinking that 
assumes a “company” has unlimited 
funds and that because it is a “com- 
pany” there is no need for personal- 
ization that usually accompanies in- 
dividual expenditures, 

The area where there is the great- 
est waste of effort lies in the clerical 
work which is done outside the scope 
of the method, This is a little diffi- 
cult to make clear by verbal ex- 
planation; yet we know that work 
is done which was not contemplated 
when the procedure was established. 
We have used this reference before 
when we spoke of the company that 
adopted the punched-card system for 
preparing all the statistical data con- 
cerning its loss claims—open claims 
as well as claims settled. The me- 
chanical system was sound and it 
was intended to eliminate clerical 
labor. However, in order to answer 
management’s questions before the 
cards were run (monthly) and the 
reports were prepared, a manual 
record of all claims was made—all 
settlements were recorded and in 
general, the claims files were manu- 
ally summarized as well as mechani- 
cally with the result that the work 
done outside the scope of the system 
added to the cost and actually in- 
creased clerical labor. The system 
was blamed and was about to be 
discarded when a survey of the office 
disclosed the duplicate effort. 

The office is a rather complex or- 
ganization and requires constant 
survey in order to note the increas- 
ing clerical operations which mush- 
room in growth over the passage of 
time. If constant vigilance is the 
price of freedom, constant survey 
is the price of cost reduction. 











: MORE THAN 
30 DIFFERENT POINTS 
«+ ONE JUST RIGHT 


FOR EVERY WRITING STYLE 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE 





by number 
MODEL 444 
America’s most popular desk pen. Pen ne “Monat oneal 
always ready to write a full page or more 2550 Gove hittpririg 


because it refills itself instantly every time 
you return it to the socket in the modern 


934M Mediu stil 


fountain-base. 9460 Carton 

(Also public counter use) 
Try one on a 30-day money-back guaran- 950 Sn tran Dine 
tee. At any pen counter. 2668 benehal wring 


Gsterbrook 


DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East: Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1955, THE ESTERBROOK ®EN COMPANY 











BEFORE YOU BUY any dictation 
equipment here are facts you should 
know .. . milestones in the quarter- 
century Peirce story ... 

Since 1929, electronic equipment 
developed by Peirce engineers has 
been in constant use by Schools, 
Universities, Industry and Gov- 
ernment Agencies. . . 

1942—in conjunction with 
Armour Research Foundation, 
Peirce engineered the first com- 
mercial magnetic recorder. . . 

1946—the first magnetic wire re- 
corder sale to a private consumer 
was made. The place: Macy’s in 
New York. The machine: Peirce . .. 

Peirce engineers designed the 
first magazine-load for wire record- 
ers, giving unprecedented instant- 
change convenience to dictators 
and transcribers... 

1950— Peirce engineers created 
the FIRST NETWORK DICTA- 
TION SYSTEM, giving offices 
large and small the advantages of 
remote - control, multiple - station 
dictation at lowest cost. 

1952—Peirce engineers devel- 
oped the first practical magnetic 
belt,—most advanced, most effi- 
cient dictation medium ever of- 
fered to American business. 

Consumer-tested and proved 
in actual use under all conditions, 
Peirce Magnetic Belt dictation is 
now in use throughout the United 
States, Canada, South America 
and Europe. 

So choose Peirce the leader... 
the pioneer of magnetic dictation 
equipment. 

Peirce points the way because 
Peirce Magnetic Belt Dictation is 
FIRST in conception, quality, 
efficiency. 


Write for details today—clip this 
to your letterhead. 


Sas 


PEIRCE 


DICTATION 








The equipment shown above (left to right): arithmetical and logical unit, eight magnetic 
tape units and power supply, console (foreground), card punch, printer, and card reader. 
Several units of the 702 are not shown including the magnetic drum memory, auxiliary 
magnetic tape units, and control and electrostatic storage facilities. 


Team of Giant Brains 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MA- 
CHINES Corporation has opened its 
new electronic data processing cen- 
ter on the main floor of the com- 
pany’s headquarters at the corner 
of Madison Avenue and 57th Street, 
New York. The center contains an 
integrated team of so-called “giant 
brains,” a complete lineup of high- 
speed digital computers and data 
processing equipment. Included are 
the IBM 702, 701, and 650 electronic 
data processing machines as well as 
smaller, medium-sized — electronic 
calculators. 

This versatile combination of ma- 
chines makes available on an hourly 
charge basis the latest tools for 
scientific management to companies 
which do not need full time data 
processing facilities of such capacity 
and speed and to companies whose 
own facilities are overloaded. 


All Types of Work 


The center can handle all types of 
data processing work. For example: 
For major business applications 
there is the 702, the latest heavy- 
duty machine to be delivered by 
IBM. The basic hourly charge for 
the 702 in the center is $445. As- 
sociated with the 702 is IBM’s latest 
high-speed printer, which prints re- 
sults calculated by the giant machine 





PEIRCE DICTATION SYSTEMS, INC.’ 
5900 Northwest Highway @ Chicago 31, Ill. 
Export Division: Scheel International, Inc., Chicago, 





at the rate of 1,000 lines a minute. 
At this rate it could record the 
equivalent of a 400-page novel in 
about four minutes. For large scale 
scientific and engineering calcula- 
tions, there is the 702’s technically- 
minded running mate—the 701. 


The Type 650 


For either business or scientific 
work on a smaller scale, the center 
has a 650 Magnetic Drum machine. 
It is the first of its type to be shown 
publicly by IBM in New York City. 
The 650, a card-input, card-output 
machine, will now also be available 
as a tape-operated machine with a 
printer output. 

Also in the processing center are 
smaller accounting machines, such 
as the 604 Electronic Calculator— 
costing $15 an hour——and other 
punch card equipment. One of these 
machines is the IBM Data Trans- 
ceiver which permits companies to 
make rapid use of the center’s proc- 
essing facilities from remote points. 

Thé New York installation is the 
first of several to be opened at 
IBM offices in major cities. The 
purpose of these centers is to make 
electronic data processing available 
to more companies and institutions, 
particularly those which need only 
limited use of the biggest machines. 
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ITHIN THE PAST YEAR we in 
Wii. office management field 
have crossed the threshold into the 
new world of automation. We are 
impressed daily by new terminology, 
heretofore unheard of in an office, 
such as programming, access time, 
memory location, arithmetic  cir- 
cuits, breakpoint, input, output, pulse 
code, and many others. Why? Be- 
cause we aS management are inter- 
ested in investigating the new tools 
now available to help us lighten our 
ever increasing burden in the office. 
We are about to take the most im- 
portant step ever taken by man in 
his quest for intellectual progress by 


substituting the machine for the 
common functions of the human 


mind. 


Certain Limitations 


Much has been said and written 
about electronic computers within 
the past two or three years with the 
result that many are inclined to be- 
lieve they are magic and their pow- 
ers limitless. Those who have 
studied the application of electronics 
to office procedures believe there are 
certain limitations in spite of the 
tremendous flexibility and capacity 
as well as the fantastic speed with 
which they operate. It is true they 
are capable of performing a series of 
operations ; however, they must be 
told what to do in the minutest de- 
tail, and, if furnished this informa- 
tion, can do anything we have the 
intelligence to tell them to do. They 
cannot make decisions except those 
given to them to make and even 
then must follow a predetermined 
pattern of action. 

Originally computers were de- 
veloped for scientific computation 
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where the requirements for input 
and output are small but where the 
number of calculations required is 
large. In analyzing the adaptation 
of such equipment to the field of of- 
fice management we find the require- 
ments to be in direct contrast. In- 
surance data processing deals with 
large volumes of individual trans- 
actions as input and output involving 
comparatively simple calculations 
thereby permitting us to rapidly re- 
cord our transactions. 

Much of the work to be done in 
an insurance office arises out of the 
necessity to render service to policy- 
owners and agency representatives. 
They are notified regularly of pre- 
miums or benefits due. Upon request 
policy loans and policy settlements 
are made as soon as possible. 

When a policyowner pays a pre- 
mium, changes his address or re- 
quests information by letter, it is 
necessary for insurance companies 
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to record such payments and changes 
and to maintain a record of many 
facts for each policy on their books 
in order to determine its status at 
any time. To provide this service in 
most large companies it requires a 
number of policy files in various de- 
partments, each handling a separate 
operation, such as premium billing, 
premium accounting, dividends, pol- 
icy loans, agency commission ac- 
counting, and valuation of reserves. 
The maintenance and extraction of 
information from these records to 
date has been a tremendous task 
even though with the growth of in- 
surance and the introduction of card 
records, the typewriter, addresso- 
graph, and punched card equipment, 
it has merely served to speed up a 
system set up many years ago and 
which was still basically unchanged. 
Such files have now become too large 
and unwieldy to sort and obtain de- 
sired data in a reasonable length of 
time, therefore, each serves as a one 
purpose file thus creating further du- 
plication of records which increases 
file maintenance, equipment, space, 
personnel requirements, and costs. 

The advent of the electronic com- 
puter presents for the first time an 
entirely new and revolutionary prin- 
ciple in data processing, which re- 
quires that we discard our punched 
card approach and re-examine the 
basic records which are essential 
for the administration of office func- 
tions. 

A growth in sales at a rate of over 
five times as fast as the life insur- 
ance industry in general, over a six- 
teen year period, as well as the belief 
that life insurance in general would 
not be able to keep up with the con- 
tinued demand for its services with- 
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out ‘introducing electronic data proc- 
essing equipment and the awareness 
that the future of our company would 
be restricted without it, led to our 
interest in the possibilities of apply- 
ing electronics to our office pro- 
cedures. 

After investigation into a few of 
the large and medium size digital 
computers then available, we se- 
lected the Univac system manufac- 
tured by Remington Rand primarily 
because of the ability of the equip- 
ment to (1) process both numeric 
and alphabetic data without special 
coding, (2) internally check each 
operation by means of duplicate 
arithmetic circuits in which the re- 
sults of each step are compared, and 
(3) the high input and output 
speeds. We determined that the po- 
tentialities of this equipment were 
such that, in our specific situation, 
they justified its purchase. Our rec- 
ommendation was presented to the 
president and the board of directors, 
and on June 10, 1952 we became the 
first commercial company to nego- 
tiate a contract for a Univac system. 

In making a general survey with 
representatives of Remington Rand 
it was determined that for a medium 
size company such as ours with ap- 
proximately 400,000 policies and one 
billion of insurance in force, it was 
necessary for such electronic equip- 
ment to embrace all functions involv- 
ing highly repetitive tasks such as 
premium billing, premium account- 
ing, dividend accounting, agency 
commission accounting, and valu- 
ation, if it was to be economically 
sound. Other procedures considered 
acceptable to electronic principles 
were disbursement accounting, gen- 
eral accounting, agency production 
records, mortgage loan accounting, 
agency statistics, payroll, mortality 
studies, and calculation and checking 
of rates and values on new policies 
issued. The benefits from these ap- 
plications were not included in our 
estimates of savings but were con- 
sidered a safety factor. 

Our planning department was 
given full responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the necessary pro- 
cedures in the five major areas pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The first step was to select a 
group of five for training as analysts 
and programmers. These people all 
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had a good life insurance accounting 
background, were familiar with 
mechanized processing by punched 
cards, could think logically, and had 
a desire to succeed in this assign- 
ment, 

A general announcement was sent 
to all employees explaining the ap- 
plication of our procedures to Uni- 
vac, stressing the fact that this 
project had the full support of man- 
agement in an effort to provide a 
better method of processing repeti- 
tive and monotonous daily tasks, 
thus permitting our continued ex- 
pansion without increasing the num- 
ber of employees. Further assurance 
was given that all employees doing 
a good job would not be released 
and that normal attrition, reduced 
hiring, reassignments and increase 
in business would accomplish the 
transition to magnetic tape equip- 
ment. We realize that it may not be 
easy to reassign people with many 
years of service; therefore, we feel 
it is essential not only to find a new 
job but to find one in which they 
can find job satisfaction. 


Training 


Our training of computer person- 
nel, at first, included the twelve 
week’s programming course follow- 
ing our fact finding survey. We later 
conducted a course in our home office 
which included six weeks of instruc- 
tion and three weeks of coding and 
checking before being assigned to a 
project. 

For a few months we had three 
experienced Remington Rand pro- 
grammers on hand to program a few 
routines and to assist us in some 
technical problems as our people had 
very little experience in computer 
operation. It has been our experi- 
ence that it is far easier to teach our 
own personnel to program than to 
teach outside programmers the life 
insurance business. It is also better 
to train your own personnel due to 
their better understanding of your 
specific business and company as 
well as the important fact that you 
and your people will be required to 
live with the programs long after 
the outside programmers have com- 
pleted your project and moved on to 
another assignment. We have had 
some experience in teaching our peo- 
ple these programs in addition to 
their own and have found it is not 


desirable to assign too many routines 
per programmer, All programs pre- 
pared by the Remington Rand pro- 
grammers who have been released 
as well as those of one of our own 
programmers who resigned because 
of illness have been absorbed by our 
regular staff. 

In the beginning we were unable 
to release enough qualified people 
to train as programmers; however, 
we are once again in the process of 
organizing our second class in order 
to supplement our staff. Although 
we have trained twelve people in the 
techniques of programming, we have 
from time to time transferred a few 
to supervisory positions in this new 
organization where the understand- 
ing of programming is essential. 

We strongly recommend that any 
company in the process of studying 
electronic data processing select and 
train an adequate staff, keeping in 
mind not only new applications but 
also the preparation of conversion 
procedures and programs, cover up 
for losses, reviewing of programs 
for greater computer — efficiency 
shortly after the initial experience 
with production, and the need for 
supervisory personnel in the present 
and future. 

Our approach has been to train 
our people to analyze present pro- 
cedures and prepare process analy- 
sis charts, prepare flow charts of the 
new procedure in the language of 
the Univac, code the problem and 
computer check the program using 
adequate test data. We do have a 
few of our most experienced pro- 
grammers define the new procedures 
and then supervise the coding by 
people with lesser experience. It is 
our plan to give our people complete 
training in methods work in addition 
to programming as they indicate they 
are capable to progress. 


A Trainee Programmer 


When considering a person for a 
trainee programmer we require at 
least four years of life insurance bus- 
iness experience and prefer that he 
have some knowledge of mechanized 
processing by the use of punched 
cards. By the time new men have 
advanced to programmers they will 
be capable of programming, coding, 
making analyses, estimating costs, 
and time schedules involved in new 
computer applications under the di- 
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rection of a senior programmer of 
project analyst. At this point they 
will have had at least one and one 
half year’s coding experience with a 
digital computer and completed at 
least the first four examinations of 
the educational course of the Life 
Office Management Association. To 
become a senior programmer we re- 
quire at least three years experience 
as a programmer and at least six 
years life insurance background. A 
senior programmer usually assists a 
project analyst in determining pro- 
cedures for accomplishing computer 
problems. 

A project analyst works under our 
chief programmer and must be able 
to plan, organize, coordinate, and 
administer facilities and personnel 
required for analysis, programming, 
coding, computer checking, and con- 
version of a problem with complete 
responsibility for results. He directs 
all phases of such work, reviewing, 
and approving work of subordinates 
and proceeds with considerable lati- 
tude for independent judgment and 
initiative. These individuals must be 
capable of obtaining cooperation of 
department heads, supervisors, and 
employees of departments where sur- 
veys are conducted. A project ana- 
lyst will be assigned the necessary 
programming personnel to assist him 
in carrying his project to completion 
in the required time. 

Included in our training program 
is a group of ten persons who will 
code and check all manual data in 
preparation for Unityping on to 
magnetic tape. The various types of 
data which require such coding are 
new policies to be added to our files, 
all changes to existing policies, ter- 
minations from our files as well as 
numerous accounting entries. These 
individuals will form a nucleus for 
an expanded department in the fu- 
ture and were selected from their 
respective departments because of 
their knowledge and experience in 
processing such entries under our 
present system. Although resistance 
will be encountered from department 
heads when requesting people of this 
caliber, it is most essential to acquire 
such people for this work. It is 
probable this department will even- 
tually have twenty to twenty five 
people engaged in this type of coding 
work, 


We have approached the computer 
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maintenance problem in much the 
same manner as our programming in 
that it was our belief that since we 
were located in the Midwest without 
immediate maintenance service from 
the manufacturer it was our respon- 
sibility to train our own engineering 
staff. Since that time Remington 
Rand has set up a service organiza- 
tion for this purpose; however, it is 
our belief we can service our equip- 
ment much more economically and 
provide more flexibility in our work 
schedule. 


In September 1953 we employed 
a chief engineer, a senior engineer 
(both with previous computer ex- 
perience), two junior engineers, and 
four technicians. These men _ re- 
ceived specialized training for over 
one year, thus enabling them to ade- 
quately maintain the computer, and 
all its components including Uni- 
typers. 

Our equipment includes the cen- 
tral computer, ten Uniservos, one 
Uniprinter, eighteen Unitypers 
(eight of which have been de- 
livered) and one high speed printer. 


All on our staff have specialized in 
the maintenance of the computer and 
certain components, thus providing 
cover-up for each job in the event of 
sickness, vacations, and second and 
third shift operations. 

We have taken the “technician op- 
erator’ approach whereby our tech- 
nicians will serve as operators unless 
the computer is on scheduled or 
emergency maintenance, at which 
time they will serve as technicians. 
This is possible due to the fact that 
a few of our technicians have had 
previous company experience and 
readily understand our procedures. 
We are training the others and only 
time will determine whether this 
procedure is satisfactory for new 
personnel. 

It is of interest to note that our 
engineers and technicians are par- 
ticipating in our educational courses 
through the Life Office Management 
Association in order to familiarize 
themselves with the fundamentals of 
life insurance. 

The training of personnel directly 
affected as well as the education of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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those only remotely concerned within 
an organization in order that they 
can understand to some extent the 
changes to take place in the process- 
ing of data is a tremendous task. In 
addition to the training problem 
some of the most important work to 
be done in a project of this kind is 
the planning and programming of 
the areas to be included in the sys- 
tem. It is difficult for some manage- 
ment personnel not familiar with the 
various problems which confront 
methods and planning people in the 
installation of a new system to un- 
derstand, for example, why it should 
take a number of years to survey, 
prepare programs and convert to a 
magnetic tape system. 


A Minimum of Three Years 


Those familiar with the installa- 
tion of punched card systems know 
it requires about one year to work 
the bugs out of a new application of 
any size; therefore, it can be ex- 
pected that planning and conversion 
to electronics will require a minimum 
of three years once it is decided to 
travel this road unless the company 
has an unusually large staff or con- 
verts only a small area of work. 

Following the initial training of 
some of our personnel, we surveyed 
the various departments involved. 
Process analysis charts were pre- 
pared on a functional basis, cutting 


across departmental lines, in order 
to get a complete picture of each op- 
eration. This survey required ap- 
proximately twelve thousand man- 
hours to complete, after which we 
were ready to begin our planning 
and programming. 

General flow charts were then pre- 
pared for the operation of the master 
file as well as related functions, such 
as making changes in the master file, 
selecting premiums and policy loan 
interest for billing, selection and cal- 
culation of dividends, calculation of 
agency commissions etc. Due to our 
radical approach to some problems, 
as well as our efforts to standardize 
processing for the sake of computer 
efficiency, a number of management 
decisions had to be made as we pro- 
gressed, since they affected company 
policy and, in some instances, con- 
tractual obligations to either the 
policyowner or agent. 

The programs were next defined 
and assigned to programmers who 
prepared detailed flow charts in the 
language of the computer, after 
which they were reviewed with the 
interested department heads, as well 
as other planning personnel to be 
certain that nothing of major im- 
portance was omitted. Following the 
completion of this operation, approx- 
imately one hundred to two hundred 
test items were prepared in such a 
manner as to test all conditions of 
the program. 

We are aware that these first pro- 
grams will not be the most efficient ; 
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however, we are gaining experience 
which will enable us to improve on 
them in the future. Normally, most 
of us make our decisions and plans 
for the future on the basis of our 
vast store of knowledge from past 
experiences. In this instance we 
have no past experience ; therefore, 
we must gain our knowledge by trial 
and error—and we have made and 
will make mistakes. Although our 
new system ultimately will incorpo- 
rate many new ideas and concepts 
heretofore untried on punched cards, 
we have taken the “middle of the 
road” approach in order that we may 
overcome the many problems of 
conversion from the old system. 


(To be Continued ) 





TRAV-O-LATOR 


THE “TRAV-O-LATOR” introduces a 
new concept in human transporta- 
tion adapting the tested principles 
of the escalator to overhead travel 
by means of an endless series of 
moving, metal-treaded platforms. 
The new device, developed by Otis 
Elevator Company, provides a fast, 
safe, comfortable method of moving 
large numbers of persons in con- 
gested areas, such as airports, inter- 
connecting subway, railroad and bus 
stations, shopping centers and sports 
arenas. 

The platform of the “Trav-O- 
Lator” is composed of a series of 
articulated, cleated treads, traveling 
on a wheel and track system, which 
affords a firm stable footing for 
passengers. The articulated platform 
rides on ball bearing wheels. 

Installations of unlimited length 
can be made in series, with gradients 
of as much as fourteen degrees, ac- 
cording to A. W. Paulson, chief en- 
gineer of the company. 
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Potential Unlimited 


HOWARD HOTZ, C.L.U., Manager, 
Accident & Sickness Sales & Service 
Division Canadian Head Office, 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America 


HEN A TOP-NOTCH SALESMAN 
Win considers selling a prod- 
uct, he always asks himself, “Is 
there a need for this product? Who 
needs it, and how much do they need 
it?” He asks these questions be- 
cause the answers help provide him 
with the key to his success—his 
market potential. Selling skill, cou- 
pled with a market for the product, 
is the foundation upon which suc- 
cessful selling is built. 

Of course there are other factors 
which contribute to making a suc- 
cessful salesman, but basically, there 
must be a need for the product. 
Let us take a look at the insurance 
business—especially from the stand- 
point of sickness and accident cov- 
erage and the need for it. 

Sickness and accident protection, 
like its running-mate, Life insurance, 
serves a humanitarian purpose. 
Death and old age destroy the eco- 
nomic value of human life, and life 
insurance is the only medium by 
which this value may be protected 
against dying too soon or living too 
long. But, death and old age are 
not the only threats to the financial 
structure of the family. The eco- 
nomic value of an income producer 
may be impaired or completely de- 
stroyed by loss of earnings through 
sickness or accident. Thus sickness 
and accident insurance is designed 
to protect these earnings. When we 
get the “feel” and understand the 
full effect of the humanitarian as- 
pects of our selling of life or sick- 
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ness and accident protection, we 
catch the true “missionary” spirit, 
and find ourselves crusading enthu- 
siastically to safeguard the most val- 
uable product of human effort—the 
income of the individual or the 
family. 

We know that this human need 
for security and peace of mind has 
been one of the fundamental reasons 
underlying the sudden, rapid growth 
of the sickness and accident business 
on a voluntary basis. Sickness and 
accident insurance helps fill this need 
—and it is a need with potentials 
unlimited. 

Let’s briefly have a look at the 
need for sickness and accident pro- 
tection. Economic and social prob- 
lems arise quickly when sickness or 
accident strikes. A recent study 
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showed that, in 85% of the charity 
cases, a contributing factor was the 
expenses caused by sickness or ac- 
cidents. 

Delinquency, crime, broken homes, 
and many other problems 
have their roots in the inability of 
the breadwinners to meet the prob- 
lems of unexpected expenses that 
arise when the family’s income stops 
due to a sickness or an accident. 
Education of children is interrupted 
or stopped altogether. Families must 
cancel their life insurance. And—of 
utmost importance to the family- 
preventative health measures must 
be neglected. 


social 


As a salesman in the field I have 
seen families borrow all the cash 
accumulated in their life insurance ; 
I have seen them sell the policies 
back to my company; I have seen 
them move to smaller and less con- 
venient living quarters, all because 
sickness or accident had struck a 
member of the family—usually the 
breadwinner. People did ask about 
sickness and accident insurance but 
I didn’t have it to sell and as I look 
back I confess that I didn’t rec- 
ognize the need. 

Today over forty million families 
in Canada and the United States 
depend on one or more wage earners 
for their livelihood. The business 
of running a family is the greatest 
business in our two countries today. 
It is the greatest in terms of its 
assets, its income, and its great, un- 
limited potential for the future. 
Upon the business of the family 
depends the safety of our countries, 
and the security of each and every 
one of their citizens. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Potential Unlimited—Continued 


The need for protection of the 
family—an_ ever-growing family 
with ever-growing needs—is our 
reason for being in this humanitarian 
business. Protecting the family is 
our job—and it’s a job which im- 
poses an obligation on us to pro- 
tect the family financial structure 
for the mutual benefit of everyone. 
That job becomes more important, 
but easier, if we realize that in this 


business, the man who sells life in- 
surance and the man who sells sick- 
ness and accident insurance (for- 
tunate is he who does both) are both 
doing the same job—arranging dol- 
lars for future delivery and it is 
only the degree of the sickness or 
accident which separates the two. 
When we realize this we see that 
the job of protecting the family 
income against the hazards of dis- 
ability—is a job with potentials 
unlimited. 
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As part of this obligation, one of 
the prime responsibilities of sales 
executives is to assure themselves 
that their agents are properly trained 
to satisfy the sickness and accident 
needs of the public. The success 
of our product depends on its ac. 
ceptance by the public. That ac. 
ceptance can be gained only if agents 
are properly trained to fill the needs 
in a manner which will satisfy the 
public. 

Training is not a “one-shot ef- 
fort”. In a market which is grow- 
ing, we must be constantly on the 
alert too, so that we will be sure 
that we are keeping pace with the 
needs in that market. Our training 
must keep pace and, personally, | 
rather resent any idea that learning 
the sickness and accident business 
is easy. It isn’t enough to know 
just the provisions in a policy—it 
isn’t enough to know a smattering 
of what competitive plans will or 
won't do—as a matter of fact, with 
the multitude of plans available to- 
day and the rapid influx of compa- 
nies into the business, I wonder how 
much value this information is, other 
than keeping currently abreast of 
things. But it is important that our 
men realize and feel the need for 
this kind of coverage and how the 
plans they have to offer fill these 
needs. This comes through thorough 
training. 

The training process must be one 
that involves taking the agent by 
the hand and showing him how to 
do the job. The results of intense 
initial training wear off rapidly for 
many men. Those who start pros- 
pecting and selling at once meet with 
success, those who do not find it 
more difficult to get started as the 
weeks and months go by. In most 
cases the excuses offered for not 
writing business are: “There is too 
much group coverage in my area”, 
“There is too much competition”, 
“Our underwriting requirements are 
too tough”. What the agent really 
means is, “I am not at all sure of 
myself and I am afraid to broach the 
subject with a prospect—I would 
like someone to go with me and show 
me how to do the job.” 

Sickness and accident insurance 
has gone far in extending its arm of 
protection to the millions of people, 
both in Canada and the United 
States. It has done this, mainly be- 
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| the dividual to buy, the salesman has 
ining an obligation, a humanitarian obliga- 
ly, I tion to persuade the individual to 
ning buy to the fullest extent of his 
ness ability the coverage which he needs a d nal 
NOW to adequately protect the financial rlise i inci 
y—it structure of his family. I am firmly Ve 
‘Ting convinced, especially in offering in- 
1 or come protection for sickness and 
with accidents—that the average salesman 
> to- today is setting his sights too low— ; 
npa- that he is forgetting that his potential e a 
how is unlimited—that most of his pros- Collier's 
ther pects are not adequately protected 
t of to the extent of their ability to buy. . 
our The world about us is changing 
tor fast, our potential is expanding. In 
tes the eure and accident business, Colorful pages in leading 
particularly in income protection we . . “HI: 
ugh waged magazines are telling 13 million 
are today perhaps where we were A ° fomili tly h 
twenty-five years ago in life insur- Ra a ee 
one ance—and one of our jobs is to they can provide DOUBLE-DUTY 
by keep up to’ date. DOLLARS—SAVINGS AND 
sive It is gratifying to see more and PROTECTION. It's the story of 
— more “primary” sickness and acci- FULL CASH UNITED OF OMAHA'S famous 
lor dent insurance sold, more income "20-20 FULL CASH REFUND 
= protection. In my company the men REFUND PLAN," that's still breaking 
e are now getting into this field more records. Sales up 25%,, first half 
a and a. Just picture this in the in- of 1955. Last half leading any 
he dustry ! If we were to arrange a previous period. 
complete sickness and accident in- ' 
_ come protection plan on every bread- “th nana eee . 
too winner in Canada and the United 4 = an yeaa What: docs 1h mane to VOUS 
ea”. Seid, 0 Saad ound. wn wake TODAY! You'll be glad Mail the coupon for full details. 
in” ’ : 1 you did. No obligation. 
ae: grand total so big that it would 
_ stagger our imaginations. And— vYV NV] Medel tite) mde) oy ba 
ally even if we were to deduct from this , , 
dus total all the present income protec- | AGENCY DEPT., Dept. BIN 
— tion coverages, and even further | pon ~<a a 
‘mee — it by the amounts that could OE a ee 
re purchased from the non-sub- ton. a) ee 7 profitable 
sistence portions of the national in- UNITED BENEFIT LIFE | , 
nce come of these two countries, the INSURANCE COMPANY | Name ------------------- =. 
1 of final figure—representing our mar- More than a billion-end-a-half tea 
ple, ket potential today would so dwarf dollars of life insurance in force. | 
ited our current concepts, that I would Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska ene 
be- not dare to use actual figures to Canadian Office: Toronto © IG RII Sic chiens oncenenennouckonsuienmennion 
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With esteem and affection we pay tribute to Mr. Robert J. Maclellan, our 
Chairman of the Board, who observes his 50th Provident anniversary Sep- 
tember 15, 1955. Throughout a half century his high principles of business 
conduct and human relationships have been indelibly instilled into the 


company’s character and have contributed immeasurably to its success. 
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OUR EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 
A TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITY 
FOR QUALIFIED AGENTS 


* FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
Top Commission Contracts 
Salaried Agents Contracts 


%*& COMPLETE LINE OF MODERN COMPETI. 
TIVE POLICIES 
(Participating and Non-Participating) 


* SPECIAL TERM REDUCING MORTGAGE 
PLAN 


%*& EXCELLENT ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
AND HOSPITALIZATION POLICIES 


%*%& SUB-STANDARD TO TABLE “P” 
(500% Mortality) 


General Agencies available in Ohio, 
Ilinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan and 
Minnesota 


Write: FORREST D. GUYNN 
Director of Agencies 

The Old Line Life Insurance Co. 
of America, Dept. B-9. 
Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 


LIFE. , . SICKNESS . . . ACCIDENT 


- « - HOSPITAL 
A General Agency Company 
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Potential Unlimited—Continued 


do we capitalize on it? Over three | 


million births, over two million mar. 
riages, billions of dollars of ney 
residential construction which points 


the need for protection by new | 


home-owners—all these give new 
and increasing markets. Our job 
today is to re-evaluate our poten. 
tials. Too often we adopt the phi- 
losophy of “once sold—soon forgot. 
ten.” And our client says, “He 
never came back”. Every policy- 
holder we have, creates a_ richer 
market. New clients today may 
hold the pass key, but isn’t it true 
that salesman after salesman will 
tip his hat and walk away from the 
threshold where he is already wel- 
come, and literally shovel his path 
to another door? Our job today 
is not only to open up new doors 
with new potentials but to return 
to some of the old doors with new 
potentials. 

As the companies keep pace there 
is something ahead, too, for the 
individual agent who does a job 
aside from all the monetary rewards 
and production records, an intan- 
gible but very real reward comes 
in the form of the greatest feeling 
of job-satisfaction he has ever 
known. In our company’s first two 
years of operation in this field, on 
the basis of deaths under life pol- 
icies and disabilities under our sick- 
ness and accident contracts, the 
checks delivered under life death 
claims were seven per 1000, while 
the checks delivered for sickness and 
accidents were three hundred per 
1000. The sickness and accident 
agent sees insurance in action. 

Aside from the satisfying mone- 
tary rewards, and the thrill of reach- 
ing new highs in production records, 
the salesmen really see insurance in 
action. My company with twenty- 
five thousand claims in two years 
is an indication of the importance of 
claims. As against seven claims per 
1000 policies in life insurance, sick- 
ness and accident claims reached a 
total of three hundred per 1000. 
The recipient of a claim check 
smiles, pats himself on the back and 
says, “I was smart to buy this pro- 
tection.”” And, the salesman who 
sold him the policy, and took part 
in tapping the potential, enjoys the 
greatest feeling of job satisfaction 
he has ever known. 
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OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE 


Failure to Complete Application and 
Binding Effect of Agent's Statement 
on Company Held for Jury. 


On May 19, 1953, an agent for 
the United States Life Insurance 
Company called on Mr. Frederick 
T. Gettins, Jr. to sell him a policy 
of life insurance. Gettins decided 
to purchase a $25,000 policy and 
filled in Part A of the application. 
Part B of the application was the 
medical report and a receipt was 
given for the premium, which con- 
tained the following language, “Said 
insurance to be effective from the 
date of Part A or Part B, which- 
ever is later.” A third person pres- 
ent during the interview related that 
the agent told Gettins that the in- 
surance policy effective im- 
mediately. 

Although Gettins had made ap- 
pointments to have a medical ex- 
amination, same never com- 
pleted. 

Exactly one month later, Gettins 
was fatally injured in an automobile 
accident. The company refused pay- 
ment of the proceeds and this suit 
was filed. 

The plaintiff alleged that although 
the medical examination was not 
completed and the receipt did state 
that the contract should not be ef- 
fective until such examination was 
completed, that the medical examina- 
tion was waived by the agent and 
Gettins, acting in reliance of the 
agent’s representation, did not im- 
mediately submit to the examination. 

The District Court did not submit 
this issue to the jury, but held for 
the insurance company. Hence this 
appeal. 

The Sixth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, writing through justice Stew- 
art, stated that the matter would 
have to be settled by the law in 


was 


was 
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Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott and Bateman 


Ohio. The question involved was 
whether or not the insurance com- 
pany may be bound by the unau- 
thorized act of its agent, upon which 
the decedent in good faith relied. 
The Court cites two Ohio Supreme 
Court cases, which hold in effect 
that a limited agent of a life insur- 
ance company can waive some con- 
ditions of the insurance contract, for 
example, forfeiture for non-payment 
of the premium, but cannot waive 
others, for example, that the insured 
be in sound health at the time of 
the policy. These cases are John 
Hancock Mutual vs. Lusio, 176 
N.E. 446, and Shields v. Supreme 
Council of the Royal Arcanum, 173 
N.E. 731. 

Thus, the Circuit Court does not 
find a Supreme Court of Ohio in 
point, but the Ohio Court of Appeals 
for Cuyahoga County in Peponis v. 
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John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
47 N.E. 2d 251, on which the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio refused to 
review the Court’s judgment, did 
hold that under a similar fact situa- 
tion that the question was for the 
jury. Under the Federal ruling that 
the state court decisions shall be 
controlling in a suit filed in Fed- 
eral court, Justice Stewart and a 
majority seemed to think that the 
Court of Appeals case is controlling, 
and, this being so, the case should 
be remanded for a new trial. 

A dissent was filed in the case by 
Justice Miller, stating that under 
the rule of Erie R.R. Co. v. Tomp- 
kins, 304 U.S. 64, the Luzio case 
decided by the highest Appellate 
Court would control and that the 
agent, whose sole authority is to 
solicit insurance, cannot waive a con- 
dition in the policy of a similar 
character to the medical examina- 
tion. 

Gettins et al v. United States Life 
Ins. Co., U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit, decided April 15, 
1955. (2CCH Life Cases (2d) 
297). 

Attorneys for appellant: Marshall, 
Melhorn, Bloch & Belt, 1434 Na- 
tional Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
Attorneys for appellee: Doyle, 

Lewis & Warner, 904 National 

Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals Holds With Liberal View That 
Holidays and Sundays Do Not Be- 
come Part of the Grace Period When 
They Follow the Termination Thereof. 


One Friedman on June 1, 1947 
purchased from Group Hospitaliza- 
tion, Inc. a family participant policy 
under a group franchise covering 
hospital benefits. The policy was 


subsequently enlarged to cover sur- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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There are Unlimited Opportunities 
For Progressive Salesmen at... 


Posta.t Lire 


... a Company On the Move! 





Hospitalization. 









WRITE TODAY TO: 
CHARLES P. GISH, 

VICE PRESIDENT & DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES. 
C. M. MITCHELL, 

VICE PRESIDENT & SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENTS. 





POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY INSURANCE Co. 


612 West 47th St. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


. - » with complete, modern lines 
of Life, Accident, Sickness and 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


gical fees. The policy provided, 
among other things, that a grace 
period of one calender month would 
be allowed within which the policy 
holder may pay his premiums. |t 
also provided that upon default, the 
policy automatically terminates. 

The plaintiff held the policy for 
several years and on May 29, 1953 
mailed a check for his May pre- 
mium, but the check was not re- 
ceived until June 1, 1953 by the 
company. May 30 was a legal hol- 
iday and May 31 fell on Sunday, 
The company refused to accept the 
check and returned it on June 4, 
advising Friedman that his contract 
had been cancelled. On the next 
day Friedman became disabled and 
made claim under the policy. The 
company denied liability and _ this 
suit was filed. 

Justice Bastian, writing for the 
District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals, stated that the question was 
as follows: “Are we to shorten the 
grace period of the policy by two 
days, due to the unusual situation 
of the month ending in a holiday and 
a Sunday?” This precise question 
has never been before the District 
of Columbia Court, but had been 
passed on in various states. The 
Court stated that in Illinois and 
possibly California, the strict rule 
has been applied that the payment 
must be received on or prior to the 
last date of maturity, regardless of 
the fact that the day is Sunday or a 
holiday. The more liberal rule is 
followed in Tennessee, New York, 
South Carolina, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Kentucky and New Jersey, 
and to this Court’s mind is more 
reasonable and should be followed 
in this case. 

Friedman v. Group Hospitaliza- 
tion, Inc., et al, U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia, decided March 31, 1955. (2CCH 
Life Cases (2d) 281) 

Attorney for appellant: Isaac N. 
Groner, 1701 K Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Attorneys for appellees: Jo V. Mor- 
gan, Jr. and John J. Carmody of 
firm Whiteford, Hart, Carmody & 
Wilson, 815 Fifteenth St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. and Warren A 
Magee and Daniel J. Anderson o! 
Magee, Bulow & Anderson, 745 
Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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RICHARD |. FINNELL 
Supervisor Group Training Program 
Mutual & United of Omaha 


HEN WE FIRST EMBARKED 
Woe our program in April of 
1953, we had an immediate need for 
a number of men to staff our exist- 
ing regional group offices and to 
open new offices as soon as possible. 
As a result the training program 
was geared to training group sales- 
men. With the development of our 
field force and the establishment of 
new offices, however, it became ap- 
parent that it was equally important 
to train additional men for the home 
office and field administrative posi- 
tions in order that we might have 
a staff of well-qualified men to serv- 
ice the business written in the field. 
The principal result of this change 
in approach was that more emphasis 
was given to the administrative func- 
tions during the six months of in- 
tensive training. We have also 
found that our recruiting problem 
is somewhat alleviated since it is 
possible to hire caliber men with 
apparent aptitudes for either sales 
or service work with the thought 
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that they will be placed in whichever 
type of work they are best suited, 
depending on the abilities demon- 
strated during their training and our 
needs at the time that their training 
is completed. 


Training in All Functions 


It has been our main goal from 
the beginning to give the trainee a 
thorough background in all phases 
of the home office group operation so 
that the home office and field opera- 
tions might be closely coordinated. 
Since the various functions of the 
group department are all handled 
within the department under one 
manager, it is possible to give the 
men complete training in all of our 
functions such as_ underwriting, 
policy issue, claim handling, office 
procedure, accounting and statistics. 

When the training program was 
begun, there were only two or three 
men in the class and the classes 
were on a somewhat informal basis. 


Personnel 





The first weeks were devoted to a 
general indoctrination in group in- 
surance and the functioning of our 
department with emphasis on such 
phases as the principles of group in- 
surance, underwriting principles and 


rate calculation, We now follow es- 
sentially the same program except 
that nearly all of this period is de- 
voted to classroom instruction with 
the men working closely together on 
each phase of the instruction. This 
has been accomplished through the 
construction of a training room 
within the department. Here it is 
possible to display various visuals 
and to use a blackboard to make the 
instruction much more practical. 
The room has definitely proved to 
be more conducive to learning. 

We have also embarked on a test- 
ing program. These tests are given 
at least once a month and are very 
thorough. The men are held ac- 
countable for all of the material in 
the textbooks which we use, the un- 


(Continued on the next page) 






Training Group Personnel—Cont. 


derwriting and rate manuals, policy 
forms and later in their training are 
tested on the claim manual, adminis- 
tration manual and other material 
which is used during the training 
period. These tests enable us to 
compare the progress of the men 
within the group as well as with 
their predecessors. Coupled with 
the periodic ratings of these men by 
the supervisors within the depart- 
ment, the tests give us a good indica- 
tion of their development and of 
their aptitudes. 

Upon completion of the general 
indoctrination period, the trainees 
are assigned to the other sections 
within the department. When the 
program was first started, the time 
spent in the underwriting, new busi- 
ness and claim sections was mainly 
devoted to observation but they are 
now assigned definite duties within 





the sections which are their respon- 
sibility to complete. After their time 
within the section has been con- 
cluded they are tested on their 
knowledge of the work and are rated 
by the supervisor. 

Somewhat through trial and error 
we have learned that some phases of 
the training require more emphasis 
while less emphasis may be placed 
on other functions. We have asked 
the men who have been sent into the 
field on completion of the training 
to let us know if there are items 
which they feel should be stressed. 
In this way we learned that several 
of the men felt that more time should 
be spent on the actual auditing of 
claims. These suggestions, of course, 
must be analyzed in terms of our 
overall needs rather than the special 
problems peculiar to one office or 
another. 

We have found, also, that it is 
essential that more men be made 
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available as soon as possible because 
of our expanding needs both in the 
home office and in the field. Since 
we do not believe that it is practical 
or desirable to curtail the length of 
the training program, it has been 
necessary to increase the size of the 
classes. This is desirable from sey- 
eral standpoints. It is much more 
economical to train a larger group 
of men at one time. Then, too, we 
feel that the larger group tends to 
place the training on a higher plane. 
The men are able to compare their 
progress with others in the group 
and the spirit of competition among 
them improves their performance. 

During the past two years a num- 
ber of men have completed their 
training and have been assigned to 
our regional offices as assistants or 
have in some cases been placed in 
charge of a district office. Some of 
the men who have demonstrated a 
high degree of administrative ability 
have been assigned to our home of- 
fice staff. 

The training program has, we be- 
lieve, evolved into virtually a fin- 
ished product. Its development has 
been rather gradual since it had to 
be adapted carefully to our methods 
of operation. We have good reason, 
we feel, to be pleased with the re- 
sults because of the reception which 
the graduates have received both in 
the field and in the home office. The 
demands for new men indicate that 
a sound training program will be 
very important to our program for 
some time to come, 


THOMAS E. BALDWIN 
Group Sales Manager, Mutual 
Benefit H. & A. Association 


IX MONTHS OF INTENSIVE home 
G ice training can provide a firm 
foundation, but it does not produce 
a polished group salesman. It has 
been often said that it takes from 
three to five years in the field before 
you will have a seasoned representa- 
tive. Upon assignment to a_ field 
office our new men are first assigned 
the inside administrative work of 
the office. We do this as this type of 
work is a practical application of the 
knowledge gained in home office 
training and can be of immediate 
value to the company. This work is 
primarily with proposals, processing 
premium reports, auditing or over 
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seeing the claim auditing operations, 
routine policyholder correspond- 
ence, etc. Since this man is fresh 
from the home office this practice 
helps to improve the coordination 
of procedures between the field office 
and our home office. 


Practical Problems 


There are several problems in 
sending a new man out on field calls. 
The man must have confidence in 
his own ability because if this con- 
fidence is lacking he cannot earn 
the respect of those he is dealing 
with. Secondly, while we take all 
possible steps to prevent it, the new 
training school graduate may be in- 
clined to view things in an academic 
and theoretical light while our field 
calls require the man to face prac- 
tical problems posed by the client 
and competition. An ivory tower 
approach to these problems can 
oftentimes be disastrous. 

We have found that the initial 
experience in the field office supple- 
mented by field calls made as part 
of his home office training before 
assignment where the new represen- 
tative is in direct contact with prac- 
tical field problems before starting 
to make calls on his own is invalu- 
able to the man and the company. 

As soon as the field office manager 
feels that the new man is ready for 
field calls, he takes the man out on 
joint calls, gradually shifting the 
ball during the interviews from the 
manager to the trainee. The trainee 
will gradually take over the field 
service work on all but the 
difficult or ticklish cases. 

In our basic training technique we 
provide a man with the necessary 
tools and also give him considerable 
responsibility. Our men are selected 
on the basis of the following; qual- 
ity of work, application, cooperation, 
personality, knowledge of the work, 
initiative, judgment under pressure 
and adaptibility. Since we have 
these qualities in a man we intend 
to use them. A new man will gain 
nothing if someone in authority is 
always standing by his side to pre- 
vent missteps. Of course, this is 
done after the man has demonstrated 
his ability, but from that point on 
he is pretty much on his own. If he 
is doing service work, he must plan 
his own approach, solve his own 
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"Tue Connecticut General man, 
through his Accident and Health 
Department, is equipped with a 
wide range of products to program 
disability income and expense in- 
surance for every client. 

@ Family and Individual Hospital 

@ Major Medical Expense 


@ Dual Disability, guaranteed 
renewable to age 6S 








He’s got what rt takes 


TO SELL DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Connecticut General 


He has a complete line of regular 
Accident and Health policies. 
Don’t miss out on profits from 
this type of business. We'll be glad 
to show you how to fit disability 
insurance to your clients...what- 
ever their needs. 

Call our nearest office, or simply 
write Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 








problems. When serious questions 
come up it is the case of the trainee 
taking his problem to his manager 
for guidance. The manager gen- 
erally does not interfere unless asked 
to. We feel by this time the man 
must learn judgment by holding a 
responsible job and learning by solv- 
ing the problems he creates for him- 
self. 

In a company such as ours where 
the field men are given considerable 
more responsibility and authority 
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than is generally found in the in- 
dustry, and in a field such as ours 
where large amounts of insurance 
and money are at stake, the field 
men must have a wealth of experi- 
ence and sound judgment. We can’t 
think of any other way that prepares 
a man to take on these responsibil- 
ities that does so in so short a time 
and so effectively, and also does so 
while performing a vital service for 
the company. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Training Group Personnel—Cont. 


After the new field man has had 
experience giving field service he is 
taken on sales calls by his manager 
and again during these joint calls 
the ball is gradually shifted from the 
manager to the trainee. Eventually 
the trainee is making quotations and 
presenting proposals on his own. 

At this point it is necessary for a 
decision to be made concerning the 
new man’s future role. As indicated 
previously, our men by this time 
have been doing group administra- 
tion, field service work and sales 
work. The decision to be made at 
this time is “Where can the man best 
serve the company and where can 
the man’s natural abilities be used 
to the greatest extent?” There are 
several factors to be considered in 


making this decision and _ these 





factors will vary considerably from 
office to office. Here are some of 
these factors : 

1. Does the man show his greatest 
ability in sales, service or claim 
work? 

2. In which of these fields does the 
office have the greatest need for man 
power? 

3. Is there a need for a man with this 
ability in one of our other offices ? 

It might appear from what has 
been said that once the trainee has 
left the home office his training is 
up to the manager in his office. This 
is partially true. Since the manager 
has had years of experience and has 
demonstrated his ability in the group 
field he is a logical teacher. How- 
ever, the trainee’s progress is a 
joint concern of the manager and 
the home office. Semi-annually a very 
definitive progress report is pre- 












. The man with a successful 


career at his 


fin gertips 








There are many reasons why more people today are becoming Liberty 
Life policyholders than ever before in the company's 50-year history. 

One big reason is that an increasing number of business and pro- 
fessional men and women are looking to their Liberty Life representative 
to translate their particular needs into sound, economical insurance 


plans. 


Naturally, for the Liberty Life representative, this means excep- 


tional opportunities for community service, personal advancement, and 
a successful career. 
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pared by the manager, reviewe: with 


the man in question and sent to the | 


home office for further study. Also, 
key home office personnel are cop. 
stantly evaluating the trainee’s prog. 
ress by analyzing the quality of 
routine administrative work from 
the field office, the condition of the 
groups serviced by the man, persist. 
ency of business, quality of business 
and quantity of new business. Need- 
less to say, the last item is quite 
important. Deficiencies are brought 
to the attention of the field man- 
ager. Any permanent assignments 
or changes in assignments are mut- 
ually agreed upon by the field man- 
ager and the home office. 

In addition to the training steps 
outlined the field representative's 
training is supplemented by home 
office bulletins and regional meet- 
ings. These bulletins, while they 
also deal with procedural matters, 
contain new sales and service ideas 
and techniques, competitive infor- 
mation and detailed explanations of 
involved subjects such as “major 
medical insurance” or how to estab- 
lish a group plan under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


Regional Meetings 


The regional meetings are a rela- 
tively new venture for us and their 
effectiveness has not yet been deter- 
mined. As an example of how they 
work, however, I will briefly outline 
one held in Chicago. We intend to 
hold at least one of these regional 
meetings a year in each region. 
These meetings are in addition to 
our annual group meeting in the 
home office. 

At the Chicago meeting we called 
in our group men who work in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio and Kentucky and, also our 
group manager in Toronto. The 
session lasted for two days. It was 
conducted by the manager of the 
group department, the chief under- 
writer and myself. In it we covered 
new ideas and techniques in the sale 
of greup insurance. We evaluated 
past results and accomplishments 
and had a frank discussion of steps 
to be taken to improve our service 
and to increase sales. 

Since good field underwriting is 
vital to the success of our operation, 
considerable time was spent in the 
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meeting bringing the field men up 
to the minute on our current under- 
writing practices. 

We feel that an excellent by-prod- 
uct of this type of meeting comes 
from the fact that the men have an 
opportunity to get together infor- 
mally and discuss problems, market 
conditions and that ever present 
problem of competition after the for- 
mal sessions are over for the day. 

We are well satisfied with the 
results to date. Our training pro- 
gram was first started in April of 
1953 and graduates of this program 
are already holding down some of 
our key field assignments. In con- 
nection with our expansion program 
we are opening up district offices 
within a regional office territory and 
have been able to give these men the 
responsibility of managing these dis- 
trict offices. All of this has been 
done to the complete satisfaction of 
the home office, our general agents, 
our agents and brokers and most 
important of all our policyholders. 


THOMAS P. COYLE 
Chief Underwriter—Group 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. Association 


NEW TRAINEE in the underwrit- 
Ai. section is considered from 
two aspects. One is his personal 
qualities that must be developed. 
The second is the knowledge and 
experience that must be given to him 
during this part of his training. 
Group underwriting is one of the 
most interesting phases of the insur- 
ance business if a man has a sense 
of balance, an analytical mind and a 
sense of humor. When men are sent 
to the underwriting section for train- 
ing, these qualities are developed. 


A Sense of Balance 


A group underwriter needs a 
sense of balance because he is con- 
stantly making decisions. These de- 
cisions are not cold academic judg- 
ments, but important conclusions 
arrived at under pressure. The pro- 
duction men cry “Issue—go ahead- 
this is the best deal that we have 
ever had.” The men who look at 
the claim ratios say “This is 
look at the money we lost on XYZ 
case.” The underwriter is the tight- 
rope walker who must balance him- 
self between the pitfalls of over- 
optimism and over-pessimism. The 
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I'll tell you why.... 


I'm with a quick-moving company that knows what a 
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— Preferred Whole Life minimum reduced to 
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There may be a United States Life General Agency avail- 
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trainee must be taught to weigh the 
evidence on both sides carefully and 
then make a sound decision. In the 
group field each answer involves 
thousands or many times hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. Therefore, 
he must know how to maintain that 
balance because he is walking on a 
very thin rope and is walking at a 
very high level. 

In order to weigh the evidence on 
both sides the trainee must be taught 
to analyze each case completely. He 
must learn to literally tear the group 
apart. “How are we going to handle 
these problems?” he must ask him- 





self. Enrollment, premium collec- 
tion, accounting procedures, claim 
payments are all important. He 
must find out about the type and the 
nature of the employees, geograph- 
ical distribution, health standards, 
hospital and medical facilities, previ- 
ous group insurance experience, em- 
ployer interest in the plan and many 
other details too numerous to men- 
tion here. In short, the trainee must 
learn to be “detail minded.” Only 
by developing his analytical powers 
will he become able to secure suffi- 
cient information to arrive at sound 
decisions, (Continued on the next page) 
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Training Group Personnel—Cont. 


Even if the trainee has developed 
the balance to make decisions and 
the analytical powers to seek out 
the details of the case, he will not 
last long unless he can develop a 
sense of humor. 

The underwriter’s phone is never 
quiet nor is his desk ever empty. 
The trainee must learn to work com- 
fortably under the barrage of phone 
calls, telegrams and letters. He can 
do so only if he develops a sense of 
humor. This does not mean that 
he thinks the problems are funny or 
unimportant, but rather he must be 
able to look at himself in this situa- 
tion in a humorous manner. 

While the trainee is developing 
these qualities he is also learning, 
through actual experience, the tech- 
nical phases of group underwriting. 
When the trainee arrives in the un- 
derwriting section he has absorbed 
a great deal of knowledge, both 
theoretical and practical. He has 
not, however, had the opportunity 
of coordinating all of his knowledge. 
In the underwriting section he is 
able to see more clearly the relation- 
ships of each of the other home office 
sections as well as the relationship 
between the group field offices, gen- 
eral agency offices and the home of- 
fice. 

The knowledge acquired in the 
classroom as well as that absorbed 
through working in the various 
other sections makes the trainee 
valuable to the underwriting section 
almost immediately. He has an ade- 
quate familiarity with group termi- 
nology and consequently he is able 
to follow instructions without long 
detailed explanations. The trainee 
at this point learns the functions of 
other home office departments as 
they relate to the group department. 
In his task of securing information 
for the underwriter who is training 
him, he finds out what services the 
other departments perform for the 
group department. He becomes ac- 
quainted with the purchasing, print- 
ing, policy approval, life underwrit- 
ing, health and accident, individual 
underwriting, legal and advertising 
departments. 

Since our home office operates as 
a regional office the trainee receives 
extensive training in the preparation 
of proposals. After the brief orienta- 
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tion period he can be used to good 
advantage in the preparation of these 
proposals. His knowledge of rate 
calculations and coverages makes 
him valuable to the extent that with 
a minimum of instruction from the 
underwriter he is able to prepare 
simple proposals and greatly assist 
in the preparation of the more com- 
plicated bids. 


Necessary Information 


During this phase he learns what 
information is necessary to prepare 
a proposal and how to evaluate the 
information submitted. He becomes 
familiar with the terminology used 
by competing companies and _ bro- 
kerage houses, His ability to inter- 
pret complicated specifications is 
greatly developed. In learning to do 
service work on existing contracts 
he acquires the knowledge of the 
use of riders, policy adjustment 
forms, and other methods of chang- 
ing a policy once it has been issued. 

It is in the underwriting section 
that he first becomes familiar with 
group correspondence. Most of our 
trainees have had previous corre- 
spondence experience ; however, for 
those who have not an extra effort 
must be made to acquaint them with 
the proper methods of letter writing. 
Each trainee is allowed to read 
copies of the regular underwriter’s 
correspondence. Over a period of 
time he becomes familiar with the 
proper handling of the various situa- 
tions which an underwriter is ex- 
pected to answer. 

While the trainee does not do any 
direct renewal underwriting he is 
taught the necessity and value of 
this phase of the underwriting sec- 
tion. The principles upon which the 
renewal underwriting is performed 
must be explained to him very 
clearly so that he may be able to 
explain to agents, general managers, 
brokers and policyholders the rea- 
sons for this phase of the group 
operation. 

Since retentions play such an im- 
portant part in the group insurance 
field, considerable time is spent with 
each trainee to explain the different 
items that make up the retention and 
how these items must be adjusted 
according to the type of risk, ad- 
ministrative handling and commis- 
sion arrangements for each individ- 
ual group. 





These are the major steps that , 
trainee has taken through his under. 


writing training during the time he | 


is assigned to this section. With this 
background the trainee is adequately 
equipped to evaluate the prospects 
in the field and is able to discuss 
underwriting problems that arise 
from day to day with a good degree 
of detail, accuracy and intelligence, 
In our operation we depend a 
great deal upon field underwriting 
and we have found through our 
graduates of the training program 
that the time spent in the underwrit- 
ing section is most valuable in the 
field and not only makes good field 
underwriters but 
representatives to 
salesmen. 


also helps our 
become _ better 





A MIDDLE COURSE 


THE GOVERNMENT HAS ACTED 
WISELY and in the public interest, in 
shortening the maturities for FHA 
and \A mortgage loans, increasing 
their downpayments slightly, and 
eliminating the no down payment 
VA loan, and has again indicated 
its determination to steer a middle 
course between the forces of in- 
lation and recession, according to 
Wallace Moir, president of _ the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, and president, Wallace 
Moir Company, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Mr. Moir said the small increase 
in FHA and VA downpayments 
probably will have little or no effect 
in cutting the present volume of 
needed housing construction. Elim- 
ination of the no downpayment loans 
and cutting the thirty year matu- 
rities to twenty-five years will be 
felt however, he said. 


“Actually, however, the action 
taken in these changes will benefit 
the borrower in the long run,” he 
said. “A no downpayment loan is 
basically an unsound loan because 
every home buyer ought to have an 
equit? in the home he purchases, 
however small. The buyer will also 
benefit from the shorter maturity 
because the difference in cost to him 
in interest paid for thirty years as 
against twenty-five years is substan- 
tial and he will benefit to that 
extent.” 
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Murray D. LINCOLN, 
President, Nationwide Insurance, 
speaks for the policyholders 


This is a big day 
in my life 
When our policyholders asked me to 
tell you about our new name, and the 
reasons behind it, it meant that they 
wanted the idea which we had worked 
on together for about half a life-time 
to be offered to people everywhere. 


The idea that couldn't stop 
growing 

It was 29 years ago that a group of 
Ohio farmers conceived the idea that 
people working together could solve 
their own problems. At that time our 
need was for low-cost auto insurance. 
With borrowed money we started our 
own company, Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company. 

It won't work, experts warned us. 
But the idea did work. Auto rates for 
Ohio farmers insured with us dropped 
as much as 40%. By working together, 
we had helped ourselves. 

We applied the same idea to fire in- 
surance and to life insurance. Word 
got around. City people asked to join 


Cx. policyholders have asked me to tell you... 


our group. Our neighbors in West Vir- 
ginia invited us in. Then Maryland, 
— Vermont and North Caro- 
ina. 

Today, our original handful of poli- 
cyholders has grown to more than two 
million people in 13 states. 


1955—year of decision 


Most of these people like our way of 
doing business and those who have 
moved out of our area write back to 
ask why they can’t buy our insurance 
in their states. 

But in some of these other states 
there are already “F arm Bureau” com- 
panies. “Then why not,” asked our Ad- 
visory Committee of Policyholders, 

“change our name so that we can oper- 
ate nationwide?” 


We take their advice 


Well, we took that advice—like we’ve 
taken the advice of our Policyholder 
Advisory Committee before. For ex- 
ample, they were the ones who sug- 
gested the bridal policy that may be 
used to pay wedding expenses. They 
passed approval on “package’”’ policies 
which provide protection for the whole 
family .. . and the budget plan to ease 
premium payments. 

Now our Policyholder Advisory 
Committee has helped us make the 
decision that the idea of people work- 
ing together shall not stop growing. 
The Committee has approved our be- 
coming Nationwide in name just as for 
years we have been nationwide in our 
claims service. 

So on September Ist the name Farm 
Bureau Insurance was changed to Na- 
tionwide Insurance. 

I believe it’s a wise decision. I hope 
you agree. Please write direct to me 
and tell me how you feel about it. 
Meanwhile, let me give you my per- 


sonal guarantee that Nationwide In- 
surance will never forget the people 
who made it possible, never change 
from its original idea of people work- 
ing together to serve their common 
needs. 

Under our new name everyone will 
get the same benefits they now enjoy 
under our present insurance policies. 
And at the same time we are working 
on new kinds of policies which many of 
our policyholders have asked for. Your 
Nationwide representative will be the 
same straight -from-the-shoulder ad- 
visor you’ve learned to count on. The 
big difference is that every one of our 
policyholders will have a stake in a 
business that is continuing to expand 
its sales service, state-by-state, until it 
becomes Nationwide. 





An invitation to you 


I’ve always held the idea that 
when you really want to find out 
the answers to people’s needs, just 
go ask the people. That’s why we 
have the Policyholder Advisory 
Committees. Representative pol- 
icyholders are chosen by our 
agents in more than 300 districts. 
These policyholders then elect 
representatives to a regional and 
then a Company-wide Advisory 
Committee which meets annually 
in Columbus. Here our policyhold- 
ers tell us what their real needs 
are and suggest ways for us to 
fulfill those needs. If you’d like to 
participate in one of these meet- 
ings—or if you’re not already a 
policyholder and think this is the 
kind of company you'd like to deal 
with—just call your Nationwide 
representative. A warm welcome 
awaits you! 











...on September 1st the name 


Farm Bureau Insurance 


OF COLUMBUS, OHIO 


was changed to 
ATIONWIDE INSURANCE 


NATIONWIDE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « 
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Substandard Term—from page 3! 


coverage on term plans to include 
the mortgage redemption rider and 
our retroactive special policy, the 
latter policy being half ordinary life 
and half twenty-year term. Also we 
began issuing our convertible 5, 10 
and 15-year term plans substand- 
ard, but limited these to 150% mor- 
tality. Then in 1952 we decided to 
issue all our term plans, including 
level and decreasing term, if the 
mortality rating was not over 175% 
or the cash extra not over five 
dollars per thousand. 


Satisfactory Mortality 


Earlier this year we took still an- 
other step and raised the mortality 
percentage limit to 200% for all 
term plans and riders. We felt that 
our mortality in general had been 
satisfactory and the studies available 
on term insurance did not show any 
great excess mortality. Our own 
findings on term plans, particularly 
on decreasing term riders, were 
favorable. It is true that the experi- 
ence covered by the study was 
limited. There are not too many 
studies on term insurance available. 
Mentioning this to one of our ac- 
tuaries he agreed and said that ap- 
parently the discussion of these 
studies or the publishing of them 
seemed to be taboo, like some other 
topics which people ordinarily do 
not discuss in public. As far as 
studies of mortality on substandard 
term insurance are concerned, | 
found practically nothing available. 
This is readily understandable as 
many companies have not been issu- 
ing term insurance on a “special 


Ram 





class basis,” and those who have 
started so recently do not as yet have 


_the information needed for such a 


study. We may expect that a few 
years hence mortality statistics on 
term insurance, standard and sub- 
standard, will appear more fre- 
quently because the large amount 
now being written will provide ade- 
quate data. 

Just how high ratings should be 
applied to term plan is largely a 
matter of opinion. This is borne out 
by a review of the practices of many 
companies. While some will not rate 
term insurance at all, others will 
now go up to 500%. These higher 
ratings on term plans may offer 
sufficient protection to the com- 
panies. However, I think there is 
a practical limitation. I have no- 
ticed that if term is rated very high 
an agent will sometimes return the 
policy, asking that it be rewritten on 
a permanent plan. The obvious rea- 
son is that on the permanent plan 
the extra premium does not stand 
out like a “sore thumb” as it does 
on a lower priced plan. So I suspect 
even though it may be theoretically 
all right to issue term insurance at 
a very high rating, and it may be 
safe to do so, such policies would 
not be generally saleable. We rate 
up to 500% on ordinary plans of 
insurance, but feel that 200% is a 
good practical limit on term. At 
best it is only a scientific guess, or 
should I say just a guess, until more 
information is developed? Some 
companies have different substand- 
ard limits for certain term plans 
than for others. However, we, like 
many others, have the same limit of 
mortality rating for all term plans. 

The handling of any substandard 





business entails extra underwriting 
expense. Each time we raise the 
limit of mortality I feel that we add 
something to this expense. To prop- 
erly classify applicants in these 
higher classifications we wil! jp 
many instances need additional in- 
formation, such as special tests. It 
may seem that the extra expense is 
not warranted on the lower premium 
plans, particularly some of the de- 
creasing ones and for the smaller 
amounts. However, if the premiums 
are constructed properly this ex- 
pense, within reason, should not be 
a factor. The premiums should in- 
clude an adequate loading for all 
expenses. Also the premiums for 
term insurance usually contain an 
additional amount to cover any extra 
hazard due to speculation on these 
plans. 

What type of studies or records 
should a company keep to assist in 
evaluating the problems incident to 
underwriting term and to control the 
percentage of business written on 
the various term and term rider 
forms? It is obvious that the an- 
swer will vary with the size of the 
company. However for a moderate 
sized one it would seem advisable to 
watch closely the amounts being 
written on the various plans. It may 
not be possible to have a complete 
study by the various term plans as 
to mortality, but there could at least 
be a breakdown by level and de- 
creasing term. Again the amount of 
the business may not warrant a fre- 
quent study by. mortality percent- 
ages on the term plans, although this 
would be helpful. We started about 
a year ago keeping a record which 
shows the number of policies and 
the amounts issued on term to 65, 
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“POCKET LOOK HELPS PoCKETBOOK! 


Our Field Force now has the new “pocket look’’ 


In the agent's coat pocket is a handkerchief carrying the message 
"Get on Gold Standard” which is embroidered in gold thread. This 
message certainly creates excitement. It should. The Gold Standard 
is the lowest premium ordinary life policy offered by any U. S. com- 
pany! That “look” is putting bigger-than-ever commission checks in 
agents’ pocketbooks! If you're interested in the new “pocket look" 


write me. 


Hany VU. Wade, 





President 


OPEN IN Arkansa - A * California 
da - Georgio * Illinois * Indiana * Kentucky 
Maryland New Mexico 


Michigan « Missouri 





Tennessee Virginia * West Virginia 
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EVERYONE'S 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS 


-Lower rates 


—Ability to provide the extra 
POLICY OWNERS— about Crown 

Low cost protection 
record of achievement 
For comparisons at a glance 


Alaska, 
Maine, Maryland, 
Puerto Rico, South Carolina, 


Licensed in: Alabama, Arizona, 
‘ansas, Louisiana, 


Pennsylvania, 





about Crown Life’s 


—New Policy Plans 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—about Crown Life's 


Arkansas, 
Michigan, 


TALKING! 


services they need. 


Life’s 


Understandable policies—Our outstanding 
ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card- 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 

We are talking about further expansion. 


CROWN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 
OVER ONE BILLION IN FORCE IN OUR 53RD YEAR 


LIFE 


Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Tennessee, Texas, 


—Greater Opportunities 


California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho 
New Mexico 





Indiana, 
2 Ohio, Oregon, 
Vermont, Washington, Wyoming and NOW IN DELAWARE, the 30th state 


North Dakota, 
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level term, other than term to 65, 
decreasing term policies and policies 
with term riders, Our latest mortal- 
ity study covered level term and de- 
creasing term riders. We do not yet 
have a breakdown by mortality per- 
centages, 

In our Company we use both spe- 
cial tables or mortality extras and 
cash extra premiums in rating our 
term plans and term riders. When 
special class premiums are assigned 
on a table basis they are payable 
throughout the premium paying pe- 
riod of the policy. When cash extra 
premiums are applied because of an 
insured’s occupation, they are pay- 
able for 70% of the term period on 
decreasing term riders and decreas- 
ing term policies, and the extra pre- 
mium is multiplied by the additional 
amount of the term policy or rider. 
Some other companies use a certain 
percentage of the cash extra; some 
the full cash extra, but apply it only 
to a percentage of the additional 
amount of insurance involved; and 
there are still other variations. How- 
ever, it is the general practice to 
give some recognition to the de- 
creasing amount of risk. 


Issue Limit 


The companies are about equally 
divided between those who will issue 
the same amount of term insurance 
as permanent insurance and those 
who have a lower issue limit for term 
plans. A number of companies do 
not have a set limit of issue, either 
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for permanent insurance or for term. 
We limit the amount of insurance 
on a term basis to three-fifths of the 
regular issue limit at ages 25 to 50, 
and two-fifths of it at ages 51 to 60. 
We feel it is advisable to have these 
lower limits and in practice they 
have been adequate to handle the 
business submitted. 

Should term insurance be under- 
written according to preferred risk 
underwriting standards or should it 
follow regular policy underwriting 
standards? To answer this in detail 
I think we should first classify the 
term plans as to whether they are 
level or decreasing, their duration 
and the provisions they contain, then 
consider each class separately. In 
general I would say that term insur- 
ance should be underwritten more 
in accordance with regular under- 
writing standards than with pre- 
ferred risk standards. So in the case 
of term riders we will follow pretty 
much what we do on the base plan. 
Although at one time we added a 
debit when term was requested we 
do not do so now. In find this is true 
with most companies. 

Should substandard term insur- 
ance be limited to non-renewable 
forms? Ordinarily we do not issue 
renewable term plans even on a 
standard basis. Only occasionally 
do we have a request for such a plan. 
However, I find that some com- 
panies that issue renewable term in- 
surance do not issue it substandard. 
If we had to consider only term in- 
surance which was neither renew- 


able nor convertible, it would be 
much easier to underwrite on a spe- 
cial class basis, This would be par- 
ticularly true where the insurance 
would terminate at an early age, and 
we understood enough about the in- 
cidence or mortality to know that 
we were dealing with an impairment 
involving deferred extra mortality. 
However, when the policies are con- 
vertible we must project our under- 
writing farther into the future than 
would otherwise be required. 

However it would seem that for 
decreasing term plans of short dura- 
tion, even if convertible, we can be 
a little more liberal at the younger 
ages, if an impairment is one for 
which we expect the extra mortality 
will not occur for some time. By 
then the period allowed for conver- 
sion will have elapsed or the amount 
eligible for conversion will be very 
small. For example, I feel, and this 
is not necessarily my company’s 
practice, that for a moderate over- 
weight, age 25, applying for a de- 
creasing term plan to run until age 
45 or 50, the rating applied need not 
be as high as on a permanent plan. 
On a large number of such policies 
I believe we would come out all 
right, but maybe this would be con- 
sidered a too “selective” type of un- 
derwriting unless in the hands of ex- 
pert underwriters. 

Most of our level term policies are 
convertible without evidence up to 
the end of the term period. Our 
term to 65 plan must be converted 

(Continued on the next page) 
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before the anniversary nearest age 
60. Our decreasing term policies 
and riders are generally convertible 
without evidence up to five years 
from expiry date. A number of com- 
panies limit the conversion period 
on a five-year term policy to four 
years, and on a ten-year term policy 
to from seven to nine years, with 
comparable limitations on other 
periods of term coverage. Gener- 
ally on term plans conversion is not 
permitted after some fixed age. This 
will usually run from 60 to 65. 

The option of conversion to per- 
manent insurance without evidence 
of insurability became more promi- 
nent in term policies on this conti- 
nent during the 1890s. No United 
States companies included conver- 
sion options before 1890. Two 
Canadian companies started this 
practice earlier. Conversion as of 
the attained age came first and as of 
the original age later. It seems that 
most conversions are made as of the 
attained age. According to one actu- 
ary, theory shows this to be more 
valuable than conversion as of the 
original date. As pointed out by 
Elgin G. Fassel, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, in determining the premium 
and dividends the expense savings 
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at the time of conversion should be 
taken into consideration. These sav- 
ings result from the fact that no evi- 
dence of insurability or new under- 
writing is required. Sometimes a 
savings in expense will more than 
offset the mortality on conversions 
at the younger ages. There have 
been some studies made as to the 
mortality on term conversions. 
These indicate there is extra mor- 
tality in such cases. It is known that 
the experience on policies converted 
at time of expiry is higher than the 
experience on policies converted 
earlier during the term period. 

Our own experience shows less 
favorable results than other compa- 
nies’ studies. Perhaps one reason 
for this was the allowance of con- 
versions up to the expiry date. How- 
ever further analysis shows that 
most conversions, over 80%, took 
place well before that time. We 
must continue to analyze our experi- 
ence on term conversions to deter- 
mine if the present experience con- 
tinues. Some agents follow up on 
term insurance which they write, 
making an effort to convert it within 
a few years after issue. 

With term insurance we should 
remember, that at least in theory, 
many lives, particularly the select 
ones, will be taken out of the term 
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insurance group. This probably js 
not true on the term to 65 plan. We 
know there is much replacement of 
term insurance. Some think that this 
fact is responsible for a large part of 
any extra mortality on term plans, 
Replacement is usually to permanent 
plans or to term policies at a lower 
premium rate or for a longer re- 
newal or conversion period. 

The conversion privilege in most 
of our term plans specifies that evi- 
dence of insurability may be re- 
quired if the new policy is to con- 
tain disability or double accidental 
death benefit. In practice this evi- 
dence usually requires a very simple 
form. However, if conversion is to 
a retirement plan, more extensive 
evidence may be required, in our 
case, consisting of a blank similar 
to our regular non-medical blank or 
short form examination. The scope 
of evidence required is determined 
to a great extent by the amount of 
premium which would be subject to 
waiver in the event of disability. 

How far should we go in the ratio 
of term rider to the amount of base 
policy? Until two years ago we had 
some requirements between the 
amount of term rider and the amount 
of base policy. Since then we have 
been issuing a plan where the 
amount of term rider is not related 
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to the amount of base policy. It is 
conceivably possible under this plan 
to have a $1,000 base policy and up 
to about $149,000 of term rider. 
Actually of course there isn’t any 
real reason for having a definite re- 
lationship, because we issue decreas- 
ing term policies without any base. 
It is just a matter of combining per- 
manent insurance with decreasing 
term. 

Should there be any difference in 
underwriting term plans, and per- 
manent plans with term riders at- 
tached? This again depends upon 
the type of term plan we are con- 
sidering. If there is no relationship 
between the base amount and the 
amount of the rider, then you may 
be dealing with term insurance al- 
most entirely. If all of your term 
plans and term riders are conver- 
tible I don’t think there should be 
much, if any, difference in under- 
writing them. 

Should term to 65 or to an older 
age be underwritten the same as 
ordinary life, without particular in- 
quiry as to the reason for term in- 
surance and without underwriting 
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it according to preferred risk stand- 
ards? If the shorter term plans are 
so underwritten | see no reason for 
asking why one is applying for term 
to 65, especially when the amount 
seems to be reasonable. For one 
thing with so many pension plans 
operative it may be that a substan- 
tial and specific amount of protec- 
tion is desired until the pension 
becomes effective, especially if there 
is provision in the pension plan for 
income also to the wife. I don’t be- 
lieve a shorter term plan should be 
underwritten according to preferred 
risk standards, and likewise I do 
not believe term to 65, or to other 
ages, should be so underwritten. 


On a Non-medical Basis 


Term insurance is now acceptable 
on a non-medical basis. At least 
many companies will write some, if 
not all, term plans non-medically. 
While we do not yet permit our level 
term or decreasing term policy to be 
written non-medically, we do issue 
our decreasing term riders without 
a medical examination. In some 


cases this means that a substantial 
amount of term insurance is in fact 
issued non-medically, particularly at 
certain ages. 

It was not to be expected that life 
underwriting would make progress 
in so many fields and stand still so 
far as term insurance is concerned. 
Nor do we in the life insurance in- 
dustry feel that we have explored all 
the possibilities in the term field. 
Our actuaries will devise new and 
better forms of insurance coverage, 
term and other, to meet the needs 
and desires of the American family 
and its ever changing standards of 
living. Our agency staffs will find 
a way to market them. It is up to 
underwriters to find the way to un- 
derwrite them restrictively enough 
to keep our business sound, yet 
broadly enough to furnish all who 
desire and can qualify for them suf- 
ficient protection for their almost 
limitless needs. I feel deeply and 
cannot emphasize too strongly that 
it is not for us to dictate what kind 
of insurance people should buy. It 
is our responsibility to meet their 

(Continued on the next page) 
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desires and fill their needs. If this 
involves increasing amounts of term | 
insurance, then we should and must 
use our experience, knowledge and | 
our ingenuity to move with the tide, | 
We must keep our ears attuned to 
our field staffs. They are in the best 
position to feel the pulse of the in- 
suring public, and while living close 
to and striving to work with them 
we must make every effort to see 
that the various insurance plans, and 
particularly term, are properly sold 
and understood by our policy owners 
to prevent dissatisfaction in future 
years. So in addition to providing 
adequate and proper protection for 
the insuring public we will be in- 
suring jobs for ourselves and for 
those who will follow us in the in- 
dustry long into the future. So may 
we also help to forestall encroach- 
ment by governmental authorities. 





MILITARY SALES CONTROL 


THE THREAT OF LEGISLATION cov- 
ering sales of commercial life insur- 
ance to servicemen at military posts 
was in the background of hearings 
conducted by a House Armed Serv- 
ices subcommittee. To some ob- 
servers, the question of legislation 
seemed to hinge on whether the De- 
fense Department would carry out 
the recommendations of the sub- 
committee which were designed to 
curb abuses. Stricter control of sales 
to servicemen is supported by most 
of the life insurance industry, but is 
opposed by some Texas companies 
which specialize in such sales. 
Thirty-eight agents of life insur- 
ance companies have been barred 
from military posts during the past 
four years, mostly because of viola- 
tions of regulations. This transpired 
in testimony of Rudolph Walter, 
chairman of a Pentagon committee 
which is considering the tightening 
of regulations regarding sale of 
commercial insurance to servicemen, 
before the House Armed Services 
subcommittee. Spokesmen for the 
life insurance business urged sound 
licensing and policing procedures 
under insurance departments and 
military commanders to end abuses, 
and urged continuation of the pay 
allotment system for premiums. 
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“You HAVE A GOOD ACCIDENT policy 
with XYZ. By all means, keep it. 
But the agent who sold it to you 
some years ago has not come back 
to modernize your coverage. You 
need a ‘secondary’ policy to bring 
your present insurance up to date. 
By the way, I do not see coverage for 
your wife and children. We can 
include them in your ‘secondary’ 
policy.” (A few years later.) “Now 
that you’ve reached the high income 
bracket, you need a ‘tertiary’ pol- 


icy. .."—C. K. Barrows, Hart- 
ford. 

eee 
“BEFORE I RELEASE any accident 


renewal, I always ask myself these 
questions: Is the amount of weekly 
indemnity adequate? Have I sold 
a realistic amount of medical ex- 
pense? Are family members covered 
with a dependent rider? Has the 
insured changed his address or oc- 
cupation? Is he a good prospect for 
health? For life insurance? How 
about family hospital insurance ?”’— 
Don Freese, CLU, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 
eee 


“OUR POPULATION AT PRESENT is 
165,000,000. By 1960 it is expected 
to be at least 177,000,000. Most of 
this is going to suburban areas. 

“Because of higher percentage of 
those eligible are marrying and be- 
cause families are having more chil- 
dren, the expected decline in our 
population due to the low number 
of ‘depression babies’ available for 
marriage is not as severe as was 
previously expected. After 1960 an- 
other major population surge is ex- 
pected. Population growth should 
impel life agents to stress family 
insurance, with emphasis on juvenile, 
educational, mortgage and retire- 
ment. 

“Suburban life centers around the 
need of children and is the main 
For September, 1955 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


reason why family units have be- 
come more cohesive in recent years 
compared to the outside attractions 
that were weakening the family unit 
before the war. The high percent- 
age of suburban home ownership, 
particularly, is an opportunity for 
the agent to sell his client on the 
need for mortgage protection in case 
the head of the family departs at 
an early age. High college expenses 
are a good talking point for selling 
educational insurance to suburban- 
ites, who usually desire higher ed- 
ucation for their offspring.”—IWil- 
liam E. Hendron, Hartford. 





ONE WINTER'S MORNING thirty-odd 
years ago, the late Willard S. Vliet 
of Newark stopped his car to offer a 
stranger a lift. A year later, the 
stranger, an officer in a manufactur- 
ing firm, phoned Mr. Vliet, invit- 
ing him to his office to talk life 
insurance. Mr. Vliet sold him life 
insurance, then sold the firm group 
life and salary allotment. 

A younger engineer in the plant 
invented an ingenious device and 
organized a company of his own to 
produce it. Mr. Vliet sold him more 
life insurance, then sold the firm 
keyman life on its founder, besides 
employee life and group. 

A young man of the second firm 
left it to form a company to make 
plastic novelties. This concern was 
highly successful. It bought a large 
amount of business life and group 
from Mr. Vliet. 





From the three firms came also 
automobile fleet, fire, workmen’s 
compensation, liability and bonds. 
All told, more than two thousand 
persons were involved in varied 
forms of life, accident, group and 
property coverages. The payments 
made by these firms, and the people 
associated with them, have brought 
the Vliet Agency, now conducted 
by Allan W. and Warren T. Vliet, 
premiums that have totaled tens of 
thousands of dollars. And it all 
came from a chance acquaintance 
made on a curbstone. 

Well, that’s the insurance business 
for you. People make policyholders ; 
the more people you see, the more 
protection you sell. 

e* © @ 


HEALTH UNDERWRITERS were 
pleased to learn recently that the 
number of diseases and causes of 
death are still fewer than one thou- 
sand. When the World Health Or- 
ganization examined the 1948 list, 
if found no new ones to add. The 
official number remains 999. 
eee 


“WHAT ARE YOU GIVING your em- 
ployees for Christmas?” This ques- 
tion, though it may seem a trifle 
premature is receiving budgetary 
consideration right now by many 
businessmen of your community. 
Because it is an idea imbued with a 
spirit of helping others to help 
themselves, an increasing number of 
employers are turning to insured 
employee benefit plans for an ideal 
solution to an otherwise perplexing 
problem. 
e* @« ®@ 


“I’M CONTINUALLY CALLING on my 
clients to learn of any changes in 
income. A ‘leading question’ in a 
life insurance discussion often re- 
veals an excellent opportunity for 
increasing limits of weekly indem- 
nity.”"—John A. Martin, Calgary. 
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Should Agent Advertise—from p. 27 


had made. Certainly he was one of 
the greatest advertisers! And just 
as certainly he made a big mistake! 
Who am I, to attempt to imitate him 
in any way, especially in a one 
column three inch ad? 

“*A cat may look at a king.’ This 
great and successful man_ spent 
millions of dollars advertising a little 
shrub which grows beside many a 
stream, only to find that anybody 
could advertise that shrub. In fact 
‘anybody’ was doing it with some 
energy trying to catch up with him. 
It couldn’t be copyrighted. When 
he found out about this, he switched ; 
and began advertising the only thing 
he personally owned, which nobody 
could take away from him; for 
which he did not need to defend a 
questionable title. It was his. Since 
then he has spent other millions 
backing his ‘switch’ and now he 
owns islands and yachts to play with. 

“T refer to the history of ‘Spear- 
mint’ which used to be seen in every 
newspaper and on every billboard, 
only to be superseded by ‘Wrigley,’ 
because his own name could not be 
taken from him! Now, I didn’t 


have a million dollars. So I started 
my little job where he left off. I 
began advertising my own name. 
That I owned! 

“I repeat nothing in my ads ex- 
cept my name. I always repeat that, 
prominently, because that is really 
what I am advertising. Now, quite 
a number of people have seen it and 
I am happy to say—like the members 
of this club—have begun to notice 
it. I certainly thank them.” 

In substance, that is what I said 
that day to the Advertisers Club, 
very early in my experience. The 
campaign ran six months and cost 
about three hundred dollars as I 
remember it. That is, twenty five 
dollars a month for twelve months. 
If the ads are run only once each 
week, instead of twice, the cost is 
proportionately less. Different lo- 
calities, circulation etc. also modify 
the costs up or down. 


Was It Worth It? 


Was it worth it? Decidedly. 
Three hundred dollars is about the 
first year commission on twenty 
thousand dollars of life insurance. 
I wrote more than that in each of 
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Agenis! Do You Want -- 


¥ Large Commissions 
¢ Steady Renewals 
¢ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies 
(three of them sure-fire best sellers.) 


¢ Agency franchises in Arkansas, 
Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
Missouri, 
Mexico, 
Texas and the Territory of Hawaii. 
A Sound Company 
($127 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 31 
years, and is now expanding. 


This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


Little Rock, Arkansas 





several places that year, directly 
traceable to the advertising. | am 
not at all sure that any money re. 
turn could be credited to it during 
the first three or four months, but 
that did not at all discourage me. for 
I was beginning to hear about it, 
here and there, and knew that the 
yeast was “working.” 

But, indirect returns far out-ran 
any immediate financial results. | 
was becoming known as a life in- 
surance man. And, since I “hor- 
rowed” many of the ideas I used 
(thus imitating Mr. Shakespeare, 
your favorite writer, or what have 
you ) I soon began to have a reputa- 
tion for having horse-sense in my 
own business. That was an asset. 
I thought advertising, dreamed ad- 
vertising and ate advertising copy 
with my meals, never departing from 
the thought that the thing I had to 
advertise, since I expected to live in 
the community for years, was my 
name as a life insurance under- 
writer. 

As an illustration of the effect of 
this sort of thing, that is, adapting 
and adopting of flashes of effective 
matter to my own ends, a mere ac- 
quaintance stopped me one morning 
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and printed it forthwith: two ideas a year is not too bad an vided you say something in each, 
MODESTY FORBIDS output, you know, even if you do than in one or two very large ads 
One of our good friends “steal” half of them! per year, costing even more, no mat- 
4 stopped us on the street yes- Any idea which fits the thing you _ ter what you say in them. 
terday and asked: “Who are driving at, is a good idea. Don’t 
welten ott those little ads of be afraid of bits of philosophy, items Follow Up 
yours! of current events, or of the expres- 
Modesty forbids, we said. sions you use in conversation, so So, follow up. I frequently found 
3ut, we do write something long as they wind up with clinching when I was actively advertising in 
much more important, so far a point pertaining to the human side the newspaper, that when I called 
as you are concerned: Life of this great thing we sell—life in- upon persons whom I had never 
Incomes. surance. Otherwise, I would say seen before and introduced myself, 
Let us tell you about it some- emphatically, don’t try it. they would volunteer : “Oh, yes. I’ve 
day ? There is plenty of printed matter been reading your ads. Sit down.” 
7 Guy D. DOUD on the general topic of life insurance. In fact, while I have never been 
"Life Your own company has a lot of it; considered a large personal pro- 
All was grist that came to my ad and all very beautiful. The national ducer, that was the opening and the 
mill. groups also advertise the business. only opening when | called upon 
Much of the advertising which But, you will not find very much one of four brothers who did not 
you see, but slip over so easily, does material anywhere which tells the know me by sight. Except that he 
not register with you because it world about you and builds up a said in this case: “We are not in 
either does not stand out from the knowledge of your name, right in the market at all. But, I am the 
page as a proper and well behaved your own home town! (Continued on the next page) 
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Should An Agent Advertise?—Cont. 


advertising man here and your little 
stuff has attracted my attention.” 

Later, out of that introduction 
came one of my best personal friends 
and four policies of twenty five 
thousand dollars each at a sitting, on 
the four brothers. That doesn’t 
happen much, but you can never tell. 
The commissions on that $100,000 
of life insurance paid for several 
advertising campaigns. 


Keep Circle Narrow 


When I refer to follow-up I mean 
the continuous presenting of onc’s 
self in possible places where the 
knowledge of your personal adver- 
tising has had a chance to modify 
the ‘‘turn-down,” which seems to be 
so automatic with some folks. 

Keep your circl: narrow. You 
cannot probably get the entire sub- 
scription list of the newspapers you 
use, but you can get the names of a 
hundred or two hundred persons of 
the right sort which you know are 





Phil Weber 
Vice-Pres. & 
























... AND THE 


EDGEWATER BEACH 


INSTANTANEOUS RESERVATION SERVICE 


its readers, in a reasonable time. 
And if you do that diligently and 
keep right on advertising your own 
name, coupled with horse-sense copy 
you will soon become aware of why 
you are advertising. Not in a few 
weeks, or even a few months. But, 
this is a business. And a business 
needs to be built. 

Any person who can call you by 
name, with pleasure, is an addition 
to your staff. One hundred such 
persons are the basis of a good busi- 
ness. Five hundred would be a de- 
light, properly looked after. They 
can be acquired by persistence. 

If there is anything to say in way 
of recapitulation it might be: 


Have a human headline. 
Plenty of white space. 
One idea at a time. 
Continuous advertising. 
Use only one medium. 
Follow-up. 
Advertise your own name. 
So, should a life insurance agent 


advertise? “Yes an’ no! Mebbe so, 
mebbe not. It all depends.” 















For immediate reservations at any Sonnabend Operated Hotel simply call the y 
hotel nearest you. 

In BOSTON: Somerset Hotel — KEnmore 6-2700 

In CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel — LOngbeach 1-6000 

In CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland — TOwer 1-8000 

in NEW YORK: Ritz Tower Hotel — Plaza 5-5000 

The Woodner in WASHINGTON, and The Plaza in NEW YORK 

have reciprocal arrangements with the above Sonnabend Operated 

Hotels and are included in our Instantaneous Reservation Service 























INSURANCE SCHOOL _ | 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF INSURANCE 
Administration to provide advanced 
management seminars for life insur- 
ance executives of the policymaking 
and higher administrative levels has 
been established in Greenwich, 
Conn., according to J. Owen Stal- 
son, founder and director of the 
school. Initially the school will offer 
training for executives of life insur- 
ance companies only. Its most im- 
portant undertaking during the next 
two years will be its seminar in “Life 
Company Management” at the Lake 
Placid Club beginning September 11, 
1955. Enrollment will be limited to 
forty qualified life company execu- 
tives. 


FRATERNAL SOCIETIES 


IN THE UNITED States there are 
289 fraternal benefit societies (our 
own count) issuing life and acci- 
dent and health insurance; in Can- 
ada at least 30. Aggregates com- 
piled for 175 U. S. and 11 Canadian 
companies show assets at December 
31, 1954 of $2,687,938,269; certifi- 
cate reserves, $1,951,365,475; bene- 
fits paid, $153,141,654; certificates 
written, $719,853; insurance writ- 
ten, $1,177,607,699; insurance in 
force, $10,318,669,916. If accident 
insurance is deducted the totals are 
assets, $2,675,267,436; certificates 
written, $674,654; insurance writ- 
ten, $953,005,699 ; in force, $8,513,- 
003,916; reserves, $1,951,365,475; 
benefits paid $150,036,747. 

The first twenty societies have 
assets of $1,530,786,602 (57% 
of total); reserves, $1,232,279,289 
(63% of total) ; insurance in force, 
$5,696,383,316) (67%); and bene- 
fits paid, $93,198,671 (62%). 

Most figures are from “Statistics 
Fraternal Societies” published by 
the Fraternal Monitor and reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue. 


TONTINES OUTLAWED IN 
GEORGIA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES writ- 
ing in Georgia have been told by 
Insurance Commissioner Cravey that 
all tontine and semi-tontine policies, 
investment fund policies, and stock 
with policy contracts are outlawed 
as of August 1. 
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PERFORMANCE like this... 


In the industry, 1 agent in 137 is a member of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
In The Northwestern Mutual, 1 AGENT IN 12 IS A MEMBER! 


In the industry, | agent in 41 is a Chartered Life Underwriter. 


In The Northwestern Mutual, 1 AGENT IN 7IS A C. L. U.! 


In the industry, 1 agent in 19 is a National Quality Award winner. 


In The Northwestern Mutual, 1 AGENT IN 3 IS A WINNER! 


results from thorough 


PREPARATION like this... 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL'S 


5-Phase Educational Program 


@ Short Course. The new agent is given 2 
to 4 weeks of personal tutoring. The text used 
and the sales techniques employed have been 
evolved from many years of successful agent 
training. 


eB Organized Personal Progress Program. 
The new agent charts his progress in field work 
through weekly reports and adds to his fund of 
knowledge through weekly study material. The 
Home Office Educational Division guides his 
improvement through appropriate comments in 
weekly personal letters. 


© Intermediate Course. The agent gets 
personal, practical experience in programming 
procedures. He prepares his own presentations 
based on case studies of actual sales by the 
Company’s top salesmen. 


4) Career School. Agents who qualify by 
demonstrated aptitude come to the Home Office 
to receive intensive instruction from officers 
and specialists of the Company. Outstanding 
records have been made following attendance 
at this school. 


5) Advanced Training. This is the finest and 
most comprehensive course that has been de- 
veloped for the life underwriter. It covers 
Estate Planning, Business Life Insurance, Pen- 
sion Trusts, Estate Taxes & Liquidation, Gift 
Taxes, etc. Requires 18 to 30 months to com- 
plete. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


“THE CAREER COMPANY” 





TYPES OF INSURANCE 
PLANS 


MANY CHANGES HAVE DEVELOPED 
in the past five years in the distri- 
bution of ownership of the various 
life insurance policy plans, with in- 
creased emphasis being put on con- 
tracts providing specific family in- 
come, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports. 

Life insurance especially designed 
for family financial planning appears 
to have nearly doubled in the past 
four years, while that under the 


basic types of policies such as 


straight life, limited payment life 
and endowment insurance have in- 
creased by about 20%. The latter, 
however, still account for more than 
half of all life insurance outstanding. 

These trends are shown in an 
analysis made by the Institute cov- 
ering all life insurance in force at the 
start of this year in the United 
States, compared with a 
study made in 1950. 

The straight life, limited payment 
life and endowment policies have all 
shown decreases in the proportion 
of total amount of insurance in force 
and the proportion of total number 


similar 
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ARIZONA 


We are proud to 
announce that 
the great state 

of Arizona has 
been added to 
the area we serve 
with protection 
through life, 
accident, 
sickness and 
hospitalization 
insurance. 


Texas 


. . » @ reputation earned by Central Life’s con- 
sistently excellent record of Safety, Service and 
Strength through six decades. 


. .. @ reputation maintained by Central Life’s 


progressive leadership. 


Over $400 Million in foree. 








of policies in force. In the case of 
endowment policies, there was an 
actual decline in the four years in the 
number of policies outstanding, but 
their larger average size resulted jn 
an 8% increase in the amount jin 
force. 

These three plans, however, ac- 
counted for $174,800,000,000 of the 
outstanding life insurance at the start 
of this year, up $28,800,000,000 in 
four years. 

Group life insurance, exclusive of 
credit life insurance, totaled $86. 
400,000,000. 

The individually purchased term 
insurance, exclusive of credit life 
insurance, amounted to slightly over 
$13,000,000,000 or about 4% of total 
life insurance. 

Credit life insurance, protecting 
borrowers’ loans, has shown the 
greatest percentage gain, having in- 
creased two and one-half times in the 
past four years and now totaling 
$10,200,000,000. 

Family income and other combina- 
tion policies, made up of additional 
term insurance attached to some 
basic unit of permanent insurance, 
have nearly doubled in the four 
years, both as to number and 
amount, There are now 5,600,000 
policies of this type in force, for an 
aggregate protection of $31,900, 
000,000, compared with about 3, 
000,000 policies for $17,000,000,000 
four years ago. 

Limited payment life insurance 
policies numbered 85,600,000 and 
accounted for the largest number of 
policies outstanding, about one-third 
of the aggregate. A large part of the 
limited payment policies were of the 
small-unit industrial insurance type; 
about two-thirds of the industrial 
policies are on this plan. As limited 
payment policies were of relatively 
small average size, they represented 
a smaller aggregate amount of in- 
surance than either straight life or 
term protection. 

Straight life accounted for $76,- 
500,000,000 or 23% of total insur- 
ance “outstanding and endowment 
insurance totaled $30,700,000,000 or 
9% of the total. 

About 2,600,000 retirement in- 
come policies are now in force, rep- 
resenting $11,200,000,000 of insur- 
ance and potential retirement income 
of over $1,000,000,000 annually, 
about one-fourth more than four 
years ago. 
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OWNERSHIP OF INSURANCE 


AMERICAN FAMILIES added a record 
yolume of new life insurance to their 
jamily financial security programs 
during the first half of this year and 
brought their total ownership of life 
insurance to an estimated $350,000,- 
000,000, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 


The purchases of new life insur- 
ance in the first six months of 1955 
were about $23,200,000,000, exclu- 
sive of credit life insurance, one- 
fourth more than a year ago and as 
much as was bought in a full year 
seven years ago. 

The net increase in the half year 
in life insurance owned was more 
than $16,000,000,000, according to 
the Institute. 


“The average amount of life in- 
surance per family continues to 
rise,” the Institute commented, “and 
today is more than twice what it 
was ten years ago. The aggregate 
amount of life insurance owned by 
the families of this country is now 
$200,000,000,000 greater than ten 


years ago.’ 


Benefit payments paid to Ameri- 
can families from their life insurance 
policies also reached a new peak in 
the first half of the year. These pay- 
ments amounted to an estimated $2, 
700,000,000, which is at an annual 
rate of $5,400,000,000. The six- 
month payments were $215,000,000 
greater than a year ago, in spite of 
a continued decline in death-rate 
among policyholders. Death bene- 
fits were $58,000,000 greater in the 
first six months of 1955, while pay- 
ments to living policyholders were 
$155,000,000 greater than in the 
first half of 1954. 


Total assets of all U.S. life com- 
panies, held back of the more than 
240,000,000 policies in force, rose to 
approximately $87,000,000,000 on 
June 30, up about $3,000,000,000 
since the start of the year and nearly 
$6,000,000,000 more than twelve 
months earlier. These new capital 
funds, accumulated through the pol- 
icvholder premium payments and 
earnings on their policy reserves, 
have been invested primarily in real 
estate mortgages and _ corporate 
bonds, especially the industrial and 
miscellaneous category. 
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| National 


and Canadian Sales 


aul Revere 


A national leader in the non-cancellable 
disability field. 

A well-equipped, competitive life insurance 
underwriter. 

A sound group carrier with exceptional plans 
both for employers of 10-24 people and 
those larger. 


The PAUL REVERE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester « 


Massachusetts 


Representation 








MENTAL HEALTH 


ALTHOUGH THE MENTAL HEALTH 
problem in the United States has 
been growing in magnitude over the 
past twenty years, certain features 
of the problem appear worse than 
they really are, according to a report 
by statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

Although the number first 
admissions of psychiatric patients 
to hospitals for long-term care has 
increased more than 60% over the 
twenty-year period, and the number 
of patients under care in these insti- 
tutions has risen almost as rapidly, 
a substantial part of the rise reflects 
merely the increase in population. 

“A more enlightened attitude has 
lessened the reluctance of the public 
to seek institutional care for persons 
with mental disorders,” the report 
states. “Because the proportion of 
people living in small dwelling units 
has increased, mental patients who in 
the past might have been kept at 
home now are more likely to be 
placed in hospitals for treatment.” 

A brighter spot in the over-all 
picture is seen in the fact that sub- 
stantial progress has been made in 
the treatment of various types of 
mental disease. The long-term out- 
look for recovery is favorable, it is 
noted, and survivorship among in- 
surance applicants with a history of 
mental illness compares not too 
unfavorably with standard risks. 


of 





The report points out that the 
attack on the problem of mental ill- 
ness has been gaining momentum in 
recent years. 

“While much is being done, the 
effort is still far from commensurate 
with the magnitude of the problem,” 
the statisticians comment. “There is 
good reason to expect that a broad- 
ened and intensified program would 
bring marked progress in the field of 
mental health, as it has in so many 
others.” 


POLICY SIZE 


IN A STUDY OF OVER four thousand 


three hundred sales of ordinary 
life insurance, the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 


found that the average size policy 
sold by ordinary agents was $7,910, 
as opposed to the average size policy 
sold by combination agents, $3,370. 
The sales considered in this study 
are a representative sample of all 
ordinary life insurance sales during 
October, November and December, 
1954. The Association has an- 
nounced that this is the first of a 
series of quarterly reports and that 
it plans to call particular attention to 
possible significant trends in the buy- 
ing habits of the American public. 
Almost half of the ordinary agents’ 
sales to male adults were for 
amounts of $10,000 or more while 
(Continued on the next page) 


Policy Size—Continued 


just under a quarter of the combina- 
tion agents’ sales were for this large 
an amount. Ordinary agents sold 
continuous payment whole life poli- 
cies to male adults more frequently 
than any other type of policy while 
combination agents sold more poli- 
cies combining permanent and term 
protection. 

Policies sold to male adults by 
ordinary agents show that 61% pay 
on an annual or quarterly basis, 
while 61% of those sold by combina- 
tion agents pay on a monthly or 
quarterly basis. Because the policies 
in the sample are for larger amounts 
than those in the Association’s 1949 
buyer study, the premium payments 
made for them are larger, too. 

As this is the first buyer study in 
which information has been available 
on preferred risk policies they will 
be studied carefully as more quar- 
terly data are collected. The pre- 
ferred risk policies represent a small 
proportion of policies sold by both 
kinds of agents but they are, of 
course, written for larger amounts. 

The tendency seems to be to pay 
cash with the application more often 
and in larger amounts than was 
the case in 1949. The largest size 
policies sold by ordinary agents are 
to men 55 years and older and to 
women 40 and older, while combina- 
tion agents sell the largest policies 
to men between 30 and 34 and to 
women between 25 and 29. 

The change since 1949 in the buy- 
ers’ incomes is most pronounced in 
the decrease of buyers with incomes 
of less than $3,000 and the increase 
in the proportion of male buyers 
with incomes of $5,000 and over. 
This is true of sales by both ordinary 
and combination agents. 


NEW TRUSTEES 


ELECTION OF SIX new members to 
the Board of Trustees of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters 
was announced at the conclusion of 
the Board’s annual meeting in St. 
Louis. 

Trustees elected to regular terms 
are: Herbert C. Graebner, C.L.U., 
who was named Dean of the Ameri- 
can College at last year’s annual 
meeting of the Board in Boston; 
Gerald W. Page, C.L.U., general 
agent of the Provident Mutual Life 





Insurance Company in Los Angeles 
and past president of the American 
Society of C.L.U.’s; and Dr. Ed- 
mund L. Zalinski, C.L.U., vice pres- 
ident of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Three other prominent life insur- 
ance men were elected ex-officio 
members of the College’s Board of 
Trustees: Harry Krueger, C.L.U., 
first vice president of the American 
Society and general agent for North- 
western Mutual in New York; R. R. 
Davenport, C.L.U., president of the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association and vice president and 
agency director of Southwestern 
Life; and Herbert R. Hill, C.L.U., 
president of the Life Underwriter 
Training Council and manager with 
the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia in Richmond. 

The following Trustees whose 
terms of office expired this year were 
re-elected to the Board: Chester O. 
Fischer, vice president of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life; William 
Eugene Hays, C.L.U., general agent 
for New England Mutual in Boston; 
Clarence B. Metzger, C.L.U., second 
vice president of Equitable Society ; 
Henry E. North, vice president of 
Metropolitan Life; and Charles J. 
Zimmerman, C.L.U., managing di- 
rector of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 


C.L.U. EXAMINATIONS 


Four HUNDRED SEVEN PERSONS stc- 
cessfully completed the entire series 
of five C.L.U. examinations in June 
it has been announced by the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters. 
The examinations, which were held 
June 8 to 10, were taken this year 
by a total of 3,630 individuals at 
one hundred fifty-eight regional 
centers on the campuses of colleges 
and universities throughout the na- 
tion and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
Mexico. 

To qualify for the C.L.U. designa- 
tion, a candidate must not only pass 
the examinations in five subject 
areas, but he must also meet other 
professional requirements including 
experience. Credentials are now be- 
ing reviewed by the American Col- 
lege, and a final announcement of 
approved designees for the C.L.U. 
Conferment will be issued at a later 
date. 






Of those who took examinations 
this year, 70.8% passed. The aver. 
age candidate took about one and 
one-quarter examinations. Twelve 
persons took the entire series of five 
examinations this year, while 2,91] 
took one examination only. 

Actually there are two designa- 
tions awarded, although they are 
equivalent. The C.L.U. award is 
made to persons whose experience 
qualifies on the basis of life insur- 
ance sales and service, managing, 
training or supervising those en- 
gaged in life insurance sales and 
service, or college and university 
teaching of life insurance. The 
C.L.U, Associate designation is con- 
ferred upon persons whose experi- 
ence is in the nature of life insurance 
company administrative activities or 
activities closely related to insurance. 

NEW PRESIDENT OF 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 
GeEoRGE NEITLICH, manager for 


Metropolitan in suburban 
and long-time 





a 


3oston 
national figure in 
C.L.U. circles, is the new president 
of the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. Following 
a nation-wide ballot of members of 
the American Society, his election 
was announced along with a slate of 
other new officers, at the Society's 
annual meeting in St. Louis. 
Neitlich is a native Bostonian who 
graduated from M.I.T. and turned 
to life insurance where he became f 
active in life underwriter and C.L.U. § 


jan innate 





affairs. For five years he was 
an L.U.T.C. instructor and was 
awarded the Senior Instructor’s 
Plaque. He became a director of 


the American Society in 1948, a re- 
gional vice president in 1950, was 
elected secretary in 1952, second 
vice president in 1953, and first vice 
president in 1954. 

Other officers of the Society newly 
elected to their posts are: first vice 
president, Harry Krueger, general 
agent for Northwestern Mutual in 
New York; second vice president, 
Fitzhugh Traylor, manager for 
Equitable Society in Indianapolis ; 
and secretary, Eugene C. DeVol, 
general agent for National Life in 
Philadelphia. Frederick W. Floyd, 
former executive secretary of the 
Society and manager for Life Insur 
ance Company of Virginia in Phila 
delphia was re-elected treasurer. 
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We have the finest JUVENILE PLAN 





sold in the United States today! 


Have you read the policy? 
Studied the provisions? 


Compared it? 


Get it! 
Check these features! 


x+ Jumps FIVE times at 21. 

x} RETURN OF PREMIUMS TO 21. 

x ENDOWMENT (not paid-up) AT 65. 
x4 LOW, NON-PARTICIPATING RATES. 


Compare them! You'll agree . . . and you'll sell . . . the 
finest juvenile plan written in the United States today! 
You'll get top first year commission . . . and lifetime re- 


newals too. 


Write us today for a sample of our PEP (Progressive Estate 


Plan) policy. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Tend (WE INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Drive + Chicago 6, Illinois 
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LIFE INSURANCE TAX BILL 


A NEW LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
income tax bill sponsored by Rep. 
Wilbur D. Mills (D—Ark.) and an 
identical bill by Rep. Thomas B. 
Curtis (R—Mo.), were introduced 
in the House of Representatives on 
July 7. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee immediately considered the 
Mills bill (H.R. 7201) and unani- 
mously recommended its passage. 
The bill was then passed unani- 
mously by the House of Representa- 
tives but was killed by a 5—5 vote 
of the Senate Finance Committee. 


Senator Harry F. Byrd (D—Va.), 
chairman of that committee, said that 
action would be taken prior to next 
March 15, the filing date for corpo- 
rate tax returns, on the income tax- 
ation of life insurance companies. 
Any legislation passed before that 
date would govern the tax to be paid 
by the companies on their 1955 
business. 

The bill was offered as legislation 
to provide a permanent formula for 
taxing the companies, but was intro- 
duced on a one-year trial basis in 
deference to such a request by the 
Treasury Department which desired 





EXPANDING 





FEDERAL LIFE has shifted into high gear, and we are 
ready to move forward on a sound expansion program. Among our 
many excellent policies Federal has the Secured Income Plan, com- 
bining Life and Accident & Health into a complete coverage policy that 
is popular with our agents, because it is popular with their prospects. 


We also have an excellent educational and training program 
—plus financing—for qualified managers and agents. 


If you have the qualifications to 
manage an agency with a growing 
company, we have openings avail- 
able in the Midwest and other 
sections of the country. 




















JEFFERSON 
STANDARD’S 


Mor. 
us We 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FEDERAL LIFE 


168 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





Says:“4% can mean up to $3,300 more 
on proceeds from a $10,000 policy, when 
compared with a policy which pays only 


2%% on funds held in trust. Families 


protected by Jefferson Standard enjoy 
added protection. This added protection 


in the form of higher interest now being 


Over $1.3 Billion 
Insurance in Force 


Jelterson 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


90 


paid by my company is a big selling tool 


— yes, 4% makes a big difference.” 


\tandard 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 








further time for consideration of the 
problem. Essentially, the bill pro. 
vided that life companies would he 
taxed on their net investment jp. 
come, at an effective rate of 78%, 
and stock and mutual companies on 
the same basis. The accident anq 
health business would be taxed sep- 
arately. 

Prior to the Senate vote, the 
American Life Convention, Life Ip. 
surance Association of America, and 
Life Insurers Conference informed 
individual senators of the Finance 
Committee that delay on the bill 
would be unfair to life insurance 
policyholders. They said that de- 
cisions must be made at the end of 
the year with regard to distribution 
of dividends to policyholders and 
additions to surplus, and that knowl- 
edge of the companies’ tax liabilities 
is essential to dividend apportion- 
ment. 

In a separate statement, the asso- 
ciations asserted that the Mills- 
Curtis bill, which they supported, 
did not favor large companies, but 
would, in fact, have resulted in 
higher taxes for the largest firms for 
1954 than under the stop-gap legis- 
lation. A study disclosed that the 
total federal income tax bill of the 
ten largest companies, and of nine 
of the ten individual companies, 
would have been larger under the 
Mills-Curtis tax formula. 


WELFARE FUND 
INVESTIGATION 


ARTIN S. House, New York 
Mei. attorney, has been named 
to supervise the investigation of em- 
ployee welfare funds being con- 
ducted by the New York insurance 
department. Mr. House and _ his 
staff will examine those activities of 
the fund which are vested with a 
public interest and make _ specific 
recommendations to the governor 
for their control and supervision 
through legislation. Standards of 
conduct, reserves and solvency will 
be established and measures devised 
to prevent and deal with irregulari- 
ties and abuses in the administration 
of the funds. The investigation will 
encompass all types of insured and 
self-administered plans whether or 
not there is contribution to them by 
employees. 
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MORTGAGE LOANS 


THE THIRTY-YEAR, no-down pay- 
ment mortgage loans guaranteed by 
the Veterans’ Administration are 
“an open invitation to a boom-bust 
situation in home-building,” repre- 
sentatives of the life insurance busi- 
ness declared in urging prompt 
action by government and private 
groups to tone down the boom in 
housing. These views were con- 
tained in a statement issued by 
the Joint Committee on Economic 
Policy of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America and the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. Chairman of 
the committee is Carrol M. Shanks, 
president of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America. 

Specific action recommended was 
that immediate steps be taken to 
tighten up on the down-payments 
and amortization periods for both 
VA and FHA mortgage loans. The 
companies also urged that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System be given au- 
thority to regulate the terms under 
which government-insured and 
guaranteed loans be made. 

GI loans guaranteed or insured 
by Veterans Administration for 
World War II and Korea conflict 
veterans passed the four million 
mark at the end of March, the Vet- 
erans Adm. has announced. 

Of the total loans, 3,717,806 were 
home loans amounting to nearly $27 
billion, 218,997 were business loans 
totaling nearly $600 million, and 
67,219 were farm loans for more 
than $260 million. 

VA also reported that 20% of the 
four million loans, or 808,804 
amounting to nearly $4 billion, have 
been repaid in full. More than 620,- 
000 were home loans, 39,000 were 
farm loans, and nearly 150,000 were 
business loans. 

VA has paid claims on only 35,- 
377 loans, proving that veterans 
have turned out to be good credit 
risks, the agency said. 

About 21,000 claims were paid on 
home loans. This was slightly over 
one-half of one percent of the more 
than 3,700,000 home loans guaran- 
teed. 

Farm loan claims amounted to 
nearly 2,100 or about three percent 
of the total; and business loan 
claims were paid on 12,270 loans, 
or 5.6% of the total. 
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life insurance in force exceeds 


$800,000,000.00 


PLUS: One of the most advanced agent's training 
programs in the nation . . . Supervised offices . . . 
Trained Group men to assist agents . . . An alert 
Underwriting and home office staff .. . Top com- 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Home Office, Dallas 





The net amount of the claims paid 
to date by VA is $28,200,000, or 
about one dollar for every $1,000 
borrowed by veterans. VA pointed 
out that this amount is subject to 
further recovery through liquidation 
of tangible security and payments by 
veterans. 

New real estate mortgage loans 
made by the nation’s life insurance 
companies totaled $521,000,000 in 
January, compared with $317,000,- 
000 a year ago, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. How- 
ever, the net increase in mortgage 
holdings in January was only $295,- 
000,000. 

Although it has been generally 
conceded that the greater part of 
the war-period shortage of housing 
has now been made up, the con- 
struction of new housing units and 
consequent demand for mortgage 
financing continues at a record pace, 
according to the Institute. Unless 
there is a curtailment in new con- 
struction in the months ahead it 
appears certain that the companies 
will be called upon for more mort- 
gage loans in 1955 than in 1954, 
when a record volume of $5,333,- 
000,000 was loaned under mort- 
gages by the life companies. 

“It is important for both lenders 
and borrowers, and particularly for 
the builders, to closely watch the 
general economic situation and keep 
both construction and mortgage 
financing on a sound basis,” the In- 


stitute cautioned. “With a larger 
share of our population now owning 
their own homes than has been true 
since statistics have been kept, the 
stability and soundness of this im- 
portant part of family finances is of 
greater significance than ever be- 
fore. It is true that a safety element 
exists today which did not exist a 
generation ago, in that practically 
all mortgages are amortizing and on 
a budget basis, but at the same time 
care has to be taken lest too great a 
mortgage load be undertaken by 
families without adequate _ re- 
sources.” 

The life companies have had an 
excellent experience under their 
mortgage portfolio. Although more 
than 2,500,000 individual properties 
are covered by these real estate 
loans, the aggregate amount of real 
estate held under foreclosure at the 
end of last year was less than one- 
tenth of one percent of the total 
amount on loan under mortgages. 


QUIT SMOKING 


ACCORDING TO THE CENsUs Bu- 
REAU 1,500,000 men and women in 
this country have quit smoking dur- 
ing the past year and a half. Of 
these, 1,000,000 are men and 500,- 
000 women. Apparently the Census 
Bureau considers that practically all 
who have “sworn off” were cigarette 
smokers. There are still 58,000,000 
adult cigarette smokers. 





MDRT RECOGNITION 


A REPORT ON THE PRACTICES Of 
forty-eight large companies in rec- 
ognizing and rewarding agents who 
attain membership in the Million 
Dollar Round Table has been made 
by the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

Eighteen companies offer to pay 
all or part of attendance expenses at 
the annual MDRT meeting. The re- 
port noted that twenty-eight of the 








and then followed it! 





contributing companies do business 
in New York State. 

The report reveals various ways 
in which companies give prestige- 
building recognition to MDRT qual- 
ifiers, some kinds of recognition be- 
ing more widespread than others. 
Forty-seven companies give house 
organ publicity soon after names are 
released by the MDRT headquar- 
ters. Publicity in local papers is 
another form of recognition in 
twenty-seven companies. Less com- 


in the American Pattern 


of PLANNED ACTION* 





*HENRY FORD is often referred to as "the 
man who put America on wheels." One of the 
abgas ss biggest factors in his success was that he 
aft determined a course of PLANNED ACTION 


You can be a pace setter today—if you are a man ready and qualified for 
General Agent responsibility. National Reserve Life, operating from the 
Territory of Hawaii, from California to Florida, is setting new expansion goals 
this year. We offer you unlimited opportunity for a worth while and profitable 
career with our one hundred and seventy million dollar company. Contact us 
immediately for complete information without obligation. All exchanges of 


mutual information will be held confidential. 


Take, “PLANNED ACTION" 


now and write us today . . . be a pace setter with National Reserve Life .. . 
Strong as the Strongest—Enduring as Rushmore! 


H. 0. CHAPMAN, Pres. 


S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 
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0's best advertisemeny, 


ROBERT E. BLACKERBY 
Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Mr. Blackerby became a Representative with the Denver Agency 
on October 1, 1949. After only a year and a half, he 
promoted to Recruiting and Training Director. 1 
job done in this position made him a natural choice for wean 1 
when an opening occurred in the Albuquerque Agency. Since his 
appointment on July 16, 1952, his leadership has been apporent 
in maintaining the high standards of the Agency which frequently 


YOU CAN GROW WITH ANICO 


@ A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 

@ Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 

@ A management philosophy that is based on the axiom that 
a company succeeds only when its agency force succeeds. 

@ The most modern and effective selling aid program that 


For information without obligation address 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 


mon is advertising in home town 
newspapers or the insurance press, 
although eight companies said they 
run advertisements in local papers 
to congratulate each qualifier. 

Asked what methods are used to 
encourage potential qualifiers, com- 
panies listed house organ promotion, 
personal letters from home office 
staff, motivating letters from present 
members of MDRT, discussion dur- 
ing agency visits, distribution of 
MDRT’s public relations booklet to 
top honor club members last year, 
personal encouragement by top com- 
pany management, reproduction of 
articles from sales magazines telling 
how others became million dollar 
producers, confidential report from 
general agents on possible qualifiers 
in their agencies. 


TO REVISE CODE 


Donatp L. SCHAFFER has_ been 
employed by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of West Virginia 
to revise and modernize the state’s 
insurance code. Funds for this pur- 
pose were provided by the 1955 
legislature. Mr. Schaffer rewrote 
the West Virginia Motor Vehicle 
Code which was enacted by the legis- 
lature in 1951 and has drafted other 
legislation for different state depart- 
ments during the past five years. 


MORE FTC COMPLAINTS 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST the accident 
and health insurance advertising of 
three more companies have been 
made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. As with earlier complaints, 
these are part of the formal pro- 
cedure of the Commission and not a 
definite finding or ruling concerning 
the advertising. The three compa- 
nies cited are: Inter-Ocean Insur- 
ance, Ohio; Washington National, 
Ill. and Craftsman Insurance, Mass. 


FOLSOM FOR MORE A. & H. 


Marion B. Fotsom, who was named 
to replace Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby 
as Secretary of Welfare, is for ex- 
panded accident and health coverage 
by free enterprise. Mr. Folsom, re- 
garded as one of the original archi- 
tects of the Social Security law, said 
he believed that Social Security is 
“in pretty good shape now,” but 
believes it should be extended to 
cover more people. 
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CERTIFICATES OF 
PROFICIENCY 


Tue INSTITUTE OF HOME OFFICE 
Underwriters, James D. Renn, pres- 
ident, announces one hundred thir- 
teen candidates were successful in 
passing one or both parts of the 
underwriting examinations as of- 
fered by the Joint Education and 
Examination Committee for the year 
1954-1955. This committee is a 
joint enterprise of the Institute and 
Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, Sixty-seven candidates 
were successful in completing the 
requirements of both parts of the 
underwriting examinations and will 
receive Certificates of Proficiency. 
A total of two hundred twenty-one 
papers were written when the Ex- 
aminations were offered in May, 
1955: one hundred eleven for Part 
| of the Underwriting Examinations 
and one hundred ten for Part IT. 


EXCELLENT HEALTH 
RECORD 


AMERICA’S LIFE INSURANCE policy- 
holders have had an excellent health 
record so far in 1955. The possibil- 
ity of a new low death rate is indi- 
cated by the experience in the first 
half of the year, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

The death rate among policyhold- 
ers has been running lower this year 
than last year, when the final rate 
for the year was only fractionally 
above the record low. 

“Outstanding improvement in the 
first half of 1955 was the continued 
decline in the death rate from tuber- 
down one-sixth from the 
year before,” said Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin, eminent statistician and consult- 
ant on health and welfare for the 
Institute, pointing out that “this 
disease is rapidly coming under con- 
trol.” 


culosis, 


MORTALITY TRENDS 


METROPOLITAN STATISTICIANS have 
recently announced encouraging fig- 
ures with regard to two causes of 
mortality. Despite reported  in- 
creases in major crimes and juvenile 
delinquency in the past few years, 
the homicide rate in the United 
States has fallen to an all-time low 
level. Among the Metropolitan’s 
policyholders, whose experience 
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A PLANNED 


& The remarkable advantage of the GROWTH 
PLAN provided by the Company’s PROGRAM OF 
EXPANSION is seen in the operation of the 
Sam DuBose Agency of Florida. 
rapid growth is reflected the successful applica- 
tion by this Agency of the Program’s Blueprint for 


In the Company’s 


Insurance in force: 
$195,000,000.00 


National O13 Line. 





Insurance Company 
Lote Koh, Arkansas 





Insurance Company 


ELMO WALKER, PRESIDENT 





closely parallels that of the country’s 
general population, the homicide 
death rate dropped from 5.8 per 
100,000 in 1934 to 1.9 in 1954. The 
long-term reduction has been es- 
pecially large among white male 
policyholders, amounting to 70% 
over the two decades. Among white 
females the corresponding reduction 
was 50%, and among non-white per- 
sons 55%. Homicide continues to 
be a major cause of death among 
non-white males, averaging 21.7% 


per 100,000 in 1952-1954. 


Cancer mortality among adults 
prior to midlife is being reduced. 
Metropolitan industrial _ policy- 
holder experience shows that mor- 
tality from malignancies among 
white females showed a decrease 
during the past decade for each age 
group of the range from 15 through 
44. Among white males in this ex- 
perience the mortality improved ap- 
preciably at ages 15-24, and was 
virtually unchanged at ages 35-44; 
in the age group 25-34, however, 
the trend was upward, 
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RoBert T. FABIAN 


California State Manager 
George Landis says, “Bob 
Fabian had only one year 


of previous experience 


when he came to Franklin. 


His earnings are already 
over $1,200 monthly and 


increasing.” 





"9'OL make over 
$14,000 this year” 


Fresno, Cal. 
July 23, 1955 
Mr. George A. Landis, State Manager 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
530 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear George: 


It doesn’t seem that less than 2'/, years have gone 
by since I joined the friendly Franklin. I wish I 
could adequately express my appreciation to you and 
the Company. The many important and wonderful 
benefits these 22 years have given me are indelibly 
impressed on my memory. 

First—I now realize the true concept of life insur- 
ance from a sales as well as a service viewpoint. 
There is a tremendous difference in our sales ap- 
proach and technique from that of any other com- 
pany. That difference spells success! It is a difference 
in method of merchandising. It is a difference in na- 
tionwide company philosophy. And a great difference 
is that we are not a static company; rather we're 
teemingly alive! 

For the first six months of this year, my income 
is greater than in any full year in my entire business 
career, My renewals in just this short time are aver- 
aging about $250 a month. This year my earnings 
will certainly exceed $14,000. For the first time in 
my insurance career, I have confidence in my ability 
to make the Million Dollar Round Table. 

I have been happier and my family has been hap- 
pier than ever before—all because of my good for- 
tune to be connected with a truly great organization. 
I’m humbly grateful for what this opportunity has 
given me and for what the future holds. 


Very cordially, 
Robert T. Fabian 








Lhe Friendly 
IFIRANTIKILIN ILIIRIE comeany 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over One Billion Nine Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Life: 
Little has been named a special repre 
sentative in Lubbock and will be unde 


Investors Joseph L. 


American 


the supervision of Ww. &. 


eral agent. 
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American United: Fred L. Durham, for- 
mer vice president of Rural Life, has 
joined the reinsurance department as 
resident sales manager for the state of 
Texas (Dallas) . 

Art Spangler and Bill L. Rohlffs will 
head Oakland and Pasadena (Cal.) of- 
fices as new agency managers. 


Atlantic Life: Philip Ford, formerly an 
agent with Continental Casualty, has been 
appointed field assistant for the accident 
and sickness department. 


Baltimore Life: Carl E. Wise, formerly 
manager of the Uniontown (Pa.)  dis- 
trict, has been appointed to the post of 


manager of the Altoona (Pa.) district 
office. 
Canada Life: Carlton A. Gladder has 


been appointed manager of a new branch 
at Spokane, Washington. 


Combined of America: Leonard Nat- 
tinger, formerly manager of the superior 
policy department, has been appointed 


assistant secretary and George Gibson, 
Jr, becomes field supervisor for the 
disability department, a newly-created 
position. 


Commonwealth Life: William H. Davies, 
Jr., field training consultant, has been 
appointed manager of the Findlay (Ohio) 
district office agency. 


Connecticut General: Robert H. Brown 
ell, formerly an agent in the Des Moines 
branch, has been appointed agency as- 
sistant in the home office. 

The Newark, New Jersey branch office 
has moved to 559 Broad Street. 


Detroit Insurance Agency: Promotions: 
William §S. Faber, vice president in charge 
of life, accident and health, to executive 
vice president; Gordon D. Daugharty, 
secretary and treasurer, to vice president. 
Six officers added to board: Fred M. 
Beyer, George A. Dungan, and William 
L. Newnan, all vice presidents; Miles 
M. O’Brien, secretary; John B. Gray, 
treasurer; and Peter J. Monaghan, gen- 
eral counsel. 


Employers Casualty: William H. Love- 
lace has been appointed to the new 
office of accident and sickness group su- 
pervisor and William T. Martin promoted 
to manager of the Dallas accident and 
sickness branch. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Equitable of lowa: Five west coast field 
changes: J. E. Mattox, CLU, formerly 
general agent in Santa Barbara, to gen- 
eral agent in Oakland, succeeding H. R. 
Breakenridge; R. H. Gilbert, formerly 
with the R. L. Moghe agency, to general 
agent in San Diego; F. L. Gaylord, for- 
merly with the W. J. Shields agency, 
to west coast field assistant; B. A. Deyette, 
formerly a member of the Santa Barbara 
agency, to agency assistant of that agency. 


Equitable Society: Wayne Phillips, for- 
merly assistant to the manager of M. R. 
Riskin Agency, has been appointed as- 
sistant divisional manager of salary sav- 
ings for the north central department 
(Chicago) . 


Farmers New World Life: Tom Dillhoff, 
formerly assistant chief underwriter for 
Western & Southern, has been appointed 
to the newly created position of assistant 
underwriting manager and will be work- 
ing with assistant vice president-assistant 
secretary Howard Olsen, head of the 
underwriting department. 


Franklin Life: Jules Chuisano, formerly 
instructor of New York field training 
division of the Metropolitan, has been 
appointed manager in northern New 
Jersey. 


Great National Life: Personnel changes: 
Truman C. Ragsdale named supervisor 
of the policy service department; Marvin 
M. Lillard, policy service supervisor, be- 
comes a field training assistant. 


Guardian Life: George L. Zevnik, assist- 
ant to the vice president, has been as- 
signed to supervise the issue department. 
John M. Gapco, formerly personnel man- 
ager in White Plains for the Allstate, 
joins the company as manager of per- 
sonnel, assuming the duties previously 
handled by Mr. Zevnik. 
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ACCOUNTS INSURED TO $10,000 


FREE LIST available of FEDERAL INSURED 
Savings and Loan Assns. paying We% 
current dividend. Recommended for: In- 
dividual, Partnership, Corporation, Credit 
Union, Institution, Insurance Accounts. 
Legal for: Pension, Estate, Trust, Escrow 
Funds, etc. 


Inquiries Invited—No Obligatien 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST STREET, PHILA. 2, PA. 














A new agency office has been opened in 
Norfolk, Virginia, under the management 
of Robert §. Reinhardt. 


Home Life: Henry Farber, formerly as- 
sistant manager of field service, appointed 
manager of same. 

Keith W. Otterbein, formerly assistant 
manager of the Detroit agency, has been 
appointed agency field assistant in the 
Los Angeles headquarters of the newly 
formed western sales division. 


International Service: Howard T. Gar- 
rison, formerly with Commercial and In- 
dustrial Life, has been appointed agency 
director. 


Kermit Rolland and Associates: Kermit 
Rolland, formerly with the public re- 
lations staff of the New York Life, has 
established his own company at 134 Nas- 
sau Street, Princeton, N. J. 


Life of Virginia: William J. Greenlee, 
associate manager of the Evansville (Ind.) 
district office, has been promoted to field 
training supervisor. 

Two new district offices have been 
opened—one in Muncie, Indiana, under 
the managership of Joseph A. Lewis, 
former Indiana field training supervisor, 
and the other in Aiken, S. C., with 
George T. Dunn, formerly associate man- 
ager of the Augusta (Ga.) district office, 
as manager and Frank L. Wright and 
William J. Carter as associate managers. 


Lincoln Mutual: Dick Haley, formerly 
with the agency staff of the United States 
Life, has been appointed director of sales. 


Lincoln National: William E. Carpenter 
has been appointed general agent in 
Miami in partnership with general agent 
M. Glenn Tuttle. The agency will be 
known as the Tuttle-Carpenter agency. 

H. Stockton Boyd has been named 
assistant general agent of Charles L. Slane 
& Associates, Portland agency. 


Manhattan Life: Alvin W. Newman, for- 
merly with Minnesota Mutual, has been 


appointed general agent in Amarillo, 
Texas. 
Massachusetts Mutual: Norwood Cox 


has been appointed an assistant counsel. 

Philip F. Jones was named to head the 
valuation department and Fred G. Letwin 
to manage the mathematical department. 


Mass. Protective and Paul Revere: 
Lloyd D. Baker, formerly with John 
Hancock, has been named Wichita gen- 
eral agent. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Field Appointments—Continued 


Matson Assurance: George H. Carr, Jr., 
formerly group manager in the north- 
west for the Continental Casualty, has 
been appointed regional manager of a 
new office opened in Seattle with head- 
quarters at 814 Second Avenue. A new 
office has been opened at 533 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, under the regional 
managership of Herbert K. Woodland, 
formerly vice president of the Ray Rosen- 
dahl Company. 


Minnesota Mutual: Paul J. Reichart has 
been appointed general agent in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


Monumental Life: Louis A. Sahley, for- 
merly a staff manager in Cleveland No. 
2, has been promoted to manager of the 
Philadelphia No. 1 district. 

Promotion of agents to staff managers: 
Robert A. Walther, Cleveland No. 2; 
James J. Herbert, Washington; William 
E. Silcott, Gary; and Ernest Schiavone, 
agent in Cleveland No. 1 to staff man- 
ager in Cleveland No. 3. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Leon Jonas and 
James P. Carr have been appointed as- 
sociate general agents of the Edward L. 
Rosenbaum New York Agency. 


National Life of Vermont: William V. 
Cassara has been appointed director of 
tabulating procedures and Arthur B. Lin- 
coln, Jr., an assistant actuary. 


New York Life: James H. Braddock has 
been promoted to second vice president 
and Robert C. Bissell and Ernest H. 
Donath have been named assistant vice 
presidents. 


Northwestern Mutual: Colin M. Dyer, 
assistant loan agent in Indianapolis, has 
been promoted to loan agent there, re- 
placing William B. Mayberry, who has 
been transferred to Cleveland. Wayne S. 
Trumpf, a specialist, has been promoted 
to assistant manager of city loans. 

Jack Dunn, a special agent in Phoenix 
(Ariz.), was named general agent of the 
New Mexico agency in Albuquerque. 
He succeeds Howard L. Cundy, who is 
retiring from general agency work. 


Occidental of California: Walter F. 
Schmitz, superintendent of accident and 
sickness department, was elected assistant 
vice president. 

Rowland H. Stade, formerly assistant 
branch manager in San Francisco, has 
been named general agent in Berkeley. 


Loran Forrester, former unit manager and 
agent for Prudential Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent to take charge of 
the company’s first general agency in 
Greeley, Colorado. Horace B. Clay, for- 
mer special representative in Richmond, 
Virginia, for Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
has been appointed brokerage manager 
of the Richmond branch office. 

Robert H. Carpenter, formerly in Home 
Life’s planning department, has been ap- 
pointed assistant brokerage manager of 
the George Shipley Agency in North 
Hollywood. 


Ohio State Life: Fred W. Zimmerman of 
Clinton, Iowa, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. Wayne 
E. Morgan was named general agent at 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Pacific Mutual: Harry Fflaumer has been 
promoted to the post of assistant secretary 
in the group department. 


Pan-American Life: James R. Gillan and 
Howard D. Allen have been appointed 
assistant actuaries. 


Poulsen Insurance: Richard R. Meyer has 
been appointed administrative assistant. 
He was formerly regional manager and 
assistant secretary of the Reserve Life in 
Cincinnati. 


Provident Life: Warner L. Mummert, 
formerly district manager in Seattle, has 
been appointed regional superintendent 
of agencies in South Dakota. 


Prudential of America: Emmett H. Span- 
gler has been appointed associate director 
of agencies in the eastern Pennsylvania 
area (Reading). He will assist director 
of agencies Wesley R. Stevens. Douglas S. 
Forness has been appointed head of the 
Fort Schuyler district office in Utica, N. Y. 

Donald O. Brewer has been promoted 
to associate director of agencies in the 
southwestern home office. 


State Mutual: A new group insurance 
office has been opened in Newark, New 
Jersey with William W. Mauke in charge. 


Union Bankers: P. T. High has been 
promoted to vice president and agency 
director of the southwestern region. 
Promotions of agents to branch man- 
agers: Robert M. Hale will manage 
the recently-opened Hopkinsville, (Ky.) 
branch; P. E. Roberson, the Memphis 
(Tenn.) branch; and T. W. Davis, the 
Gastonia (S. C.) branch. Ivie J. Merritt, 
Jr., was elevated to branch sales super- 
visor of the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
branch. 
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INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 


Transfers include: Harold Bayles froy | 


manager of Hattiesburg (Miss.) to man. 
ager in McComb (Miss.) and R. ¢. 
Gismon becomes manager of Kingspor 
(Tenn.) branch in a move from Morris. 
town (Tenn.). 

Fuller Reed was appointed distri 
manager of the first Arkansas distric 
office at 206 Jones Building, Jonesboro, 


Union Central: Robert C. McQueen wa; 
promoted from assistant actuary to group 
actuary. 


Union Mutual Life: Promotions: Kober 
C. Webb, supervisor of agencies, to as. 
sistant director of agencies; E. Roe 
Holmes, Jr., group sales representative, 
to New England regional group manager; 
and Robert L. Roberts, group sales rep. 
resentative, to regional group manager 
of southern New England. John PD, 
Curtin has rejoined the company as man- 
ager of group sales, western division, 
after a six-months’ absence. 
Washington National: John A. Reginato, 
formerly manager of the Oakland office 
for the West Coast Life, has been ap 
pointed general agent in San Francisco; 
Francis G. Kay, general agent in Sacta- 
mento; and Robert E. Meek, general 
agent in Appleton, Wisconsin. 


sales 


Bankers of lowa: Issued and_paid-for 
business for the first six months totaled 
$112,585,319, an increase of more than 
$2 million over the same period last year. 
Of this total $74,615,389 was Ordinary 
and $37,969,930, Group. June produc: 
tion totaled $19,181,862—$13,075,119 Or- 
dinary and $6,106,743 Group—an increase 
of more than $700,000 over the same 
month last year. Total insurance in force 
reached a new high of $2,286,609,908— 
$1,533,417,017 Ordinary and $753,192.89] 
Group. ‘ 


Bankers of Nebraska: Issued and paid 
business for May and June was $15,698,- 
385, a 30°% increase for these months 
over the year 1954, bringing the six- 
month total for 1955 to $33,075,533— 
nearly $3 million ahead of 1954. It also 
brought insurance in force to $418,090,- 
255 as of June 30, 1955. 


Bankers National: Ordinary showed an 
increase of 46% for the month of June. 
Paid-for Ordinary for the first six months 
of the year increased 21.5% over the 
same period last year. The increase in 
Ordinary insurance in force was 35.8% 
greater than for the same _ period in 
1954. 


Colonial Life: June was the largest single 
month in new paid-for business volume 
in the company’s history with a gain 
of 41% over the same month last year. 
The increase in insurance in force was 
33% more than the similar period last 
year—$377,034,204 also the highest mark 
ever reached. 


Columbus Mutual: Life insurance in force 
as of July 15, 1955 was $401,711,947. 
Total production reached $7,487,783 sub- 
mitted during the June campaign and 
topped any other month’s record in its 
history. 
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Fidelity Mutual: 





Connecticut Mutual: For the first time 
in its history, the company has issued 
a half-million dollars of insurance on 
one man’s life, and it happened twice 
within a week. The company recently 
raised its standard insurance limit from 
$350,000 to $500,000. 


Equitable of lowa: The greatest July in 
its history was recorded with $11,321,865 
of new paid production. This brought 
the total paid production for the first 
seven months to $82,510,989, a gain of 
9.7% over same period in 1954. Life 
insurance in force was increased to §$l,- 
400,043,636. 

A record six months showed paid-for 
business of $71,189,124, 11.2% above last 
year. Insurance in force at the end of 
June was $1,395,083 ,430. 


Equitable Society: During the first six 
months of 1955 new paid business in 
Ordinary amounted to $728,673,000, a 
gain of 41% over the like period last 
year. New paid-for group life came to 
$496,088,000, a gain of more than $260 
million over the first six months of 1954. 
Insurance in force rose more than $1 
billion to a total of $23,400,000,000. 


The first half year 
showed new business as $52,943,033, or 
27%, above the record high of 1954. June 
business was 26.7% over the all-time high 
of last year. Insurance in force reached 
$889,193 287. 


Franklin Life: New sales in June exceeded 
$50 million, a record. 


Government Employees Life: As of June 
30, 1955 life insurance in force was $60,- 
101,162, am increase of 43% over last 
year. Important gains were also recorded 
in the sickness and accident field—$108,- 
886 for first six months, an increase of 
126% over comparable period of 1954. 


. Great Southwest: The production dur- 


ing July of $1,504,225 in life insurance 
brought total insurance in force to $11,- 
319,000. 


Great-West Life: Record new sales of 
insurance and annuities totaling $171,- 
000,000 have been reported for the first 
six months of this year. Total business 
in force passed $2,800,000,000 by the mid- 
year. 


Guarantee Mutual: Paid-for sales of new 
life insurance exceeded by 22% the sales 
for July of last year. 

Sales of new life insurance for the 
first six months of 1955 exceeded by 
33%, sales for the same period of 1954. 
New sales in June were 28% above last 
year. 


lowa Life: All previous records were 
broken in June with $21,522,466 of writ- 
ten life business. 


Jefferson Standard: Insurance in force 
teached the record high of $1,385,499,- 
966 as of June 30, a net gain of $61,059,- 
453 since year-end. New sales amounted 
to $102,050,319, the first time in the 
history of the company that sales have 
exceeded the $100 million mark for any 
six-month period. 

New sales for the first six months 
were $102,050,319, a record for the pe- 
riod. Insurance in force reached $1,385,- 
499.966. An all-time record in new sales 
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intentional, nor are fail- 
ures to meet payments on mortgage 


loans. But they happen, and backstops are 
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was set during July when $22,216,491 of 
new life insurance was sold, a margin 
of 40% over last year. 


John Hancock Mutual: Sales of new paid- 
for insurance reached one of the highest 
points in the history of the company 
during the first six months of 1955. New 
Ordinary and Monthly Debit insurance 
showed an increase of $103 million during 
the six months, bringing the total issue 
to over $669 million, as contrasted with 
a $9 million increase during the same 
period last year. Over $968 million of 
new paid-for insurance in all lines was 
issued, bringing the total insurance in 
force to nearly $16.5 billion. 


Life of Virginia: During the first six 
months of 1955 more than $137 million 
of new life insurance was sold (this figure 
does not include $20 million reinsurance 
of U. S. government employees group 
insurance). Including the $91 million in- 
crease made during the first six months 
of this year, life insurance in force is 
now more than $1,843,000,000. 


Lincoln Mutual: Sales of new life insur- 
ance for the first six months of 1955 
exceeded by 17% that for the same pe- 
riod of 1954. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Ordinary life 
production was up nearly 31% compared 
with first six months last year, and total 
sales rose 51% to $409,659,079. Group 
insurance sales increased by $69,813,306 
to $115,737,440, of which approximately 
$40 million was written on lives of Fed- 
eral government employees. Total life 
insurance in force $4,666,239,908. 


Midland Mutual: A 22.7% increase in 
new business for the first half of 1955 
as compared with the same period last 
year has been reported. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Insurance sales for 
the first six months of 1955 are 30% 
ahead of last year for the same period. 
Sales for the month of June were 29% 
above last year’s June volume. For the 
first half new business totaled $174,917,- 
707 as compared with $134,371,147 for 
the first six months of 1954. In 1955 
sales were $29,758,165. New business in 
June, 1954 was $23,021,303. 


Mutual Benefit (N.J.): Volume for June 
was $29,758,165, up 29% over 1954, while 
first half new business was $174,917,707 
(up 30%). 


Mutual of New York: Sales during the 
first half were $236,688,400, a record in- 
crease of 31% over the same period last 
year. June new business was 33% over 
that of a year ago. 


National Life: New paid business for 
first six months totaled $102,184,962, a 
gain of nearly 20% over last year and a 
record for any comparable period. In- 
surance in force rose to $1,603,365,140. 


New York Life: Sales of individual life 
insurance in the first half of 1955 
amounted to $874,595,000, a record high 
for the first six months of any year in 
its history. Sales for the similar period 
in 1954 amounted to $688,200,000. First- 
half group sales totaled $6,919,000. 


North American (Ill.): A 63% increase in 
sales during the first six months was 
chalked up. June sales, with more than 
$4,000,000 of life insurance volume, were 
46% above June, 1954. 


Northwestern Mutual: Sales to June 30 
were $291,580,000, an increase of 7.7% 
over the previous record, set last year. 
June sales were $47,250,000, 12.3% over 
the previous June high mark, set in 1954. 


Northwestern National: A 50% rise over 
1954 was reported for the first half, with 
$67,700,000 written compared to $45,099,- 
000 for the same period last year. 


Ohio National: New life insurance sales 
during June amounted to $20,522,854. 
Insurance in force is $706,211,389. 


Ohio State: An increase of nearly 30% 
in the volume of insurance produced in 
the first six months of 1955 compared 
with 1954 was reported. Insurance in 
force as of June 30 was $297,047,693. 
The increase in insurance in force for 
the second quarter was $5,436,763 and 
for the six months the gain was $10,753,- 
936. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales—Continued 


Pacific Mutual: New ordinary insurance 
written for July topped the 25 million 
mark, 20% better than the previous high 
(December, 1947) and 214 times the 
corresponding 1954 figure. 


Pan-American Life: A gain of more than 
25% in paid-for business for the first 
six months of 1955 was reported as com- 
pared to the same period of 1954, as 
well as a 17% gain in submitted business 
and an over-all gain of insurance in force 
of better than 24%. Total insurance 
in force is now $778,000,000. 


Philadelphia Life: June production was 
32% ahead of June, 1954. Paid business 
for the half was up 28%. 


Protective Life: The greatest single day 
of production in the company’s history, 
the greatest week and the greatest month 
in both written and paid business were 
three notable records recorded during 
June. 


Reserve Life: In the last year life insur- 
ance in force has been increased 12%. 


Security Life & Trust: An increase of 
insurance in force for the six months of 
over $99 million was reported, carrying 
the total insurance in force to $631 ,552,- 


939. This increase includes $59,964,300 
group coverage for government em- 
ployees. 


Southwestern Life: During the first six 
months of 1955 $113,518,522 of paid-for 
life insurance was issued, including $22,- 
275.947 of group insurance on U. S. gov- 
ernment employees. This was an increase 
of $3,610,381 over the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1954, excluding the federal group 


insurance. Insurance in force on June 
30 stood at $1,285,.753,782, after a six- 
month gain of $74,153,124, the largest 


ever recorded in a comparable period. 


Union Central: New business produced 
$138,468,387 during the first six months 
of 1955, an increase of approximately 
55% over the same period of last year. 
This total includes $22,334,300 in group 


insurance additions written on U. S. 
government employees. Excluding the 
government group insurance, insurance 


sales for the first half of this year were 
up 30% over the same period in 1954. 


United Services Life: In the 91-year 
period ending July 31 insurance in force 
increased from $25 million to more than 
$164 million. The increase in insurance 
in force during the first six months of 
1955 exceeds that for the same period 
of 1954 by 94%. 


Universal Life & Accident: July, largest 
month of production in history, brought 
in $4,000,000 of new business—$3 million 
industrial and $1 million ordinary. 





policy changes 


American United Life: Effective June 30 
the company liberalized underwriting of 
military risks with a general lowering 
of aviation extra premiums and a raising 
of policy limits. Along with the new 
rules, a military aviation rider is available 
which provides full coverage under civil- 
ian status while excluding military flying. 
Two new policies added: The Income 
Protector is designed to provide a spec- 
ified monthly income from the date of 
death to the date of expiry. Protection 
period anywhere from 10 to 50 years. 
The Mortgage Protection policy pro- 
vides insurance protection to cover the 
decreasing outstanding balance of the 
usual 4% to 6% mortgage loan. In ad- 
dition to these new policies, a new Mort- 
gage Redemption rider is offered. This 
rider may be added to any life or en- 
dowment form and provides additional 
insurance decreasing monthly from date 
issued to end of selected term period. 


Bankers National (N.J.): Lower rates 
for female risks on certain special policies 
are planned. Policy plans will be life 
paid-up at 65 and 20 payment life to be 
issued at standard rates only on a guar- 
anteed cost basis. Minimum issue will 
be $3,000 and premiums will be about 
10% lower at age 20 reducing gradually 
to age 55. 


Benefit Association of Railway Em- 
ployees: A new form of noncancellable, 
guaranteed renewable accident and medi- 
cal expense protection with lifetime disa- 
bility benefits has been announced. The 
policy is written in units of $100 per 
month up to a maximum of $300, with a 
choice of $500 or $1,000 medical expense 
reimbursement. An innovation in rate 
structure is the special classification for 
farmers. This policy is issued to full-time 
employed men and women, ages 18 to 59, 
and is guaranteed renewable to age 65, 
renewable thereafter at option of company. 


Colonial Life: A new 25 year term insur- 
ance rider has been adopted to be used 
as mortgage cancellation protection. This 
rider supplements the company’s port- 
folio which already contains a 15 and 
20 year term rider. 


Guardian Life (N.Y.): The accidental 
death benefits agreement has been ex- 
tended to provide lifetime coverage, and 
issue ages have been reduced to 10 and 
increased to 65. Full benefits are now 
paid from age 0 on regular juvenile and 
Junior Guardian policies. Under the new 
Combined Waiver Benefit agreement, 
coverage is extended from insured’s age 
21 to 25 (up to applicant’s age 60 for 
disability coverage). At age 25 waiver 
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on the insured child is automatic), 
provided at a reduced premium. A pe, 
Mortgage Insurance 30 plan is announce 
—to cover mortgages of 30 years’ uration, 

Has raised to $350 the monthly income 
limits on its disability income rider issued 
in conjunction with life insurance ayy 
on its long-term guaranteed renewable 
accident and health policy, th: Incone 
Guardian 10. The participation limit for 
disability income on these coverages hy 
been increased to $750 monthly. 





Kansas City Life: Premium raics op ; 
10 and 15 year convertible term policig 
were reduced effective July 1. 


Monumental Life: A 30 year Mortgage 
Decreasing Term policy has been intr. 
duced and all premium rates on the }5 
20 and 25 year mortgage policies alread; 


AMERI 


in its rate book have been reduced. }h Dallas 
addition, it is now offering the same |; ™ 
20, 25 and 30 year decreasing term cover. 

ages in the form of Mortgage Protection Acquire 
Riders, which may be added to life 
endowment policies with a very liber! 

ratio of rider to base policy. Family |p. Appr 
come riders providing monthly income off} ualty 4 
$20 and $30 per $1,000 of insurance inf : 
addition to the $10 per $1,000 Family} July by 


Income rider now in the rate book has fa Dallas, 





also been introduced. ditional 
Northwestern Mutual: Sub-standard risk operatt 
will be insured when a new policy seria f> The 
is issued around the beginning of neuf) ; -p.. 
year. = ol Tex 
B 12, 19 
Old Line Life: Two new Payor Benefit | £ S20) 
forms in connection with the Progressive}. of SoU 
Estate Builder policy have been an) tion 
nounced. ) Comps 
Provident Mutual: Beginning July 1 ho. — 1959, 
pital-surgical expense policies were issued tion ¢ 
They are available to men and women a> Insur: 
individuals and on a family basis. : _— 
; At 
Prudential of America: Has expanded! rtec 
its individual sickness and accident insur- mt 


redinaypeetanese: ene - 60-70 vear ME 9290)! 
a program to cover persons 60-70 years 

old for lifetime hospital, surgical and 
other medical expense coverage. They 
are guaranteed continuable during life. 
time of the insured and will be offered 
to the public this month. The right to 
change premiums on a class basis be- 
cause of experience is reserved. 

Rate reductions up to 30% and other 
liberalizations in its Group Major Medi- 
cal Expense insurance plans were an- . 
nounced. A feature of one of the new Ef 


| BAN 
Okla 


Title 


plans is full coverage for eligible hospital J Bank 
charges up to a fixed amount for each was 
hospital confinement. This would be ~ 
done at no out-of-pocket (deductible tion 
expense to the insured. com) 
Republic National: Aviation underwrit- C 
ing rules have been liberalized. Civilian mov 
pilots with over 500 hours solo, who fly Bro 


less than 125 hours annually, may be in- 
sured at standard rates. 


Savings Bank Life Ins. Council: New BU' 
York Savings Bank has raised its juvenile 
maximum to $2,000 or in some cases to a 
$5,000, depending on the amount of in- 
surance carried by the applicant. Pol- 


icies on children under six months pro- Ent 
vide one-fourth the ultimate benefit dur- 
ing the first year. " 


Universal Life & Accident (Texas): Has lice 
increased its maximum limit of retention 


ye of | 
on one life to $10,000. It has also raised t 
its non-medical limits. ol 
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AMERICAN ATLAS Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Acquires La Salle Casualty 


Approximately 93% of the stock of La Salle Cas- 
ualty Company, Chicago, Ill. was acquired late in 
July by the American Atlas Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas. The latter reports it plans to invest ad- 
ditional capital in the company and to reactivate its 
operations. 

The American Atlas Life was formed under the laws 
of Texas and was licensed to transact business August 
12, 1953 with paid-in capital of $100,000 and surplus 
of $80,000. On July 1, 1954, it reinsured all hospitaliza- 
tion business of Southern National Life Insurance 
Company, San Antonio, Texas and effective March 1, 
1955, it assumed all health and accident and hospitaliza- 


© tion contracts issued by North American Union Life 
nen as 


Insurance Company, San Angelo, Texas. 

At the close of the year 1954, the company was re- 
ported to have total assets $725,653, capital stock, 
$250,000 and net surplus $89,128. 


BANKERS SECURITY Life Insurance Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Title Change—New Home Office 


Effective August 15, the company revised its title to 
Bankers Service Life Insurance Company. This change 
was deemed advisable in view of its expanding opera- 
tion to avoid conflict with a similarly titled New York 
company, 

Concurrently the company announced that it had 
moved into its new home office building at 114 North 
Broadway, Oklahoma City. 


BUSINESS MEN'S Assurance Company of 


America, Kansas City, Missouri 


Enters Georgia 


The company announced in July that it had been 
licensed to do business in Georgia. With the addition 
of Georgia, it is now operating in 37 states, the District 
of Columbia and Hawaii. 
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CAROLINA HOME Life Insurance Company 
Burlington, North Carolina 


New Company 


This new wholly owned subsidiary of Carolina Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company has been chartered and li- 
censed in North Carolina with initial capital and surplus 
funds of $400,000. It is expected to be in operation by 
mid-September with business comprising principally 
accident and health coverage. Approximately $500,000 
of accident and health premiums received annually from 
North Carolina policyholders of Carolina Casualty will 
be transferred to the new company at the start of 
operations. 


COLUMBUS NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


Three Companies Merging 


A new Georgia life insurance company with capital 
and surplus exceeding $1,000,000 is being formed 
through the merger of Columbus National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Columbus, Ga., Dixie Life Insurance 
Company, Newnan, Ga. and General Life Insurance 
Company of America, Atlanta, Ga. The title of the 
new organization will be Columbus National Life In- 
surance Company and the main office will be in Atlanta, 
Ga. Combined insurance in force of the three compa- 
nies amounts to more than $50,000,000. 

Under the merger agreement, which has been ap- 
proved by the directors and stockholders of the three 
companies, each stockholder of the old Columbus Na- 
tional will receive 1% shares in the new corporation 
for each share held while stockholders of the Dixie 
and General will receive share for share. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Over $3,000,000,000 In Force 


Following a record-breaking first six months, the 
company became twenty-first of the more than one 
thousand life insurance companies in the United States 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL—Continued 
to have more than $3,000,000,000 of insurance in force 
























“ Only two other life companies which, like the Connecti. 
cut Mutual, do not write group or industrial insurance. 
If, have more than $3 billion in policy contracts. 
| 
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ni Ie CONTINENTAL LIFE Insurance Company presi 
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ania Toronto, Canada w 
k \\e ill c¢ 
Barry's FE wl ; 
ae Control Acquired He 1s 
SA GEH | Casui 


A controlling interest in the stock of this company 
was purchased on July 12 at a price of $225 per share. 
The bid was made by Canada Permanent Trust Com- 
pany acting on behalf of undisclosed buyers rumored 
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to be New York financial interests. The majority share- Mutu 

a a holder in the Continental Life was reported to have Tt 
te fact, Be ths tremendous been the British American Security Company, a private was 

amount of talking about the per- holding firm. auth 
sonal way we look after folks, the Formed in 1899, the company operates in the Do- per 
exceptional comfort of every one minion of Canada only. At last year end it reported antic 

of our 700 rooms and the palate- total assets $30,475,534, capital stock $200,000 (10,000 hold 

tickling quality of our food that shares, $20 par) and surplus funds $1,987,615. It writes Beco 
etnvtete this plomant gossip. Next both par and non-par business and aggregate insurance ae 

time you're in Baltimore, stop in in force was $140,824,175. : | 

and let us show you what they com 

R talk about. ’ will 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE Insurance Company ther 

LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 'ndianapolis, Indiana - 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND , 
New Treasurer the 

pur 

Charles F. Brewer, a 20-year veteran of the com- cha 

pany’s mortgage loan department, has been named mu 


treasurer to succeed Paul FE. Fisher, retired. Mr. 
Brewer also is a member of the company’s investment 


PROTECTION THRU TITLE INSURANCE committee. 




































" . Ne 
LIFE & CASUALTY Insurance Company of — 
TITLE INSURANCE Tennessee, Nashville, Tennessee | 
col 
Territorial Expansion an 
Our policies are available to you and your clients pr: 
in the following states: Further expansion of the operating territory of the M 
; company was announced in July when it entered the ing 
ARKANSAS MISSISSIPPI state of Maryland. 
pall diate pr are This is the third state added to its territory in the gr 
post sineasmnaie past two years. With the addition of Maryland, it now of 
< operates in 15 states and the District of Columbia. ti) 
GEORGIA TEXAS 
LOUISIANA UTAH = 
MARYLAND VIRGINIA LIFE COMPANIES, INC. = 
WEST VIRGINIA Richmond, Virginia 
N 
“Ghe New Company ‘ C 
TITLE GUARANTEE This new life insurance organization, sponsored by : 
the Murchison interests of Dallas, Texas, has been 
COMPANY licensed in Virginia with capital funds of $16,000,000. 
TITLE BUILDING Officers and directors are: President, John D. Mur- 1 
B chison; vice-presidents, Robert V. Hatcher, Coleman t 
SAFEST &: PORELAUD A. Hunter, Peter K. Lutken, Sr., and Clifton M. Miller, b 
Jr.; and secretary, Howard R. Sluyter. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New General Counsel 


Thomas A. Dwyer has been appointed general counsel 
of this company succeeding D. Theodore Kelly, vice 
president and general counsel since 1951. Mr. Kelly, 
who has been associated with the company since 1919, 
will continue as vice president and associate counsel. 
He is currently board chairman of New York Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Company. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Mutualizing 


The initial step in the mutualization of the company 
was taken last month when the board of directors 
authorized the retirement of its capital stock at $200 
per share in accordance with the provisions of the 
articles of incorporation. At an early date, the stock- 
holders will meet to take action in conformity with the 
recommendation of the board of directors and the 
provisions of the charter. After that step is taken, the 
company’s policyholders—who number about 90,000— 
will be asked to approve the action and the matter will 
then be submitted to the Ohio Superintendent of In- 
surance for final approval. 

At the time of the company’s incorporation in 1905, 
the laws of Ohio did not permit the establishment of a 
purely mutual life insurance company. However, the 
charter was drafted in a way that would facilitate 
mutualization at a later date. 


NEW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Staff Changes 


Vice-president Wendell Milliman, who organized the 
company’s new group insurance department in 1951 
and directed its initial operations, returned to private 
practice as a consulting actuary on August 1. Mr. 
Milliman continues to serve the company on a consult- 
ing basis. 

Arthur M. Browning, second vice president in the 
group department, was elected vice president in charge 
of group insurance, succeeding Mr. Milliman. Execu- 
tive vice-president Dudley Dowell will continue his 
over-all responsibilities in the company’s group opera- 
tions. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


To Write Rated Lives 
Correction Notice 


The company will begin issuing coverage on rated 
lives when a new policy series is issued, probably at the 
beginning of the year, according to an announcement 


by the company at the annual meeting of its Association. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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OUR NEW “705” CAN'T 
WRITE BUSINESS 


We recently ordered one of IBM’s 


new Type 705 “electronic brains.” 


The machine is fantastic. It does all 
sorts of mathematical gymnastics at light- 
ning speeds, and it has a “memory” unit 
in which data may be stored to produce 
other data. 


But it can’t write business. That detail 
will still be handled by our Type 1955 
force of Shield Men who this year will 
surpass all their own brilliant past records 
for growth. 


THE. 


NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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DCD’ 














A Service Company 
Providing 


Life Insurance 
Protection 

For The 
Service Officer, 
Eis Wife and 
Children ... 


United Services 


1625 EYE STREET. N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. 


c. 


























In July, 1954, The President’s Club of 

the Monumental was _ inaugurated. 

During the remaining six months of 

that year, 169 Fieldmen qualified for 
Charter Membership. 


For the first seven months of this year, 270 Field- 
men, having their qualification requirements to date, 
are on their way to membership. Along with the 
rewards that accompany this achievement, there is 
Honor, Recognition and Prestige in being a member. 


Fieldmen and Management, working together, as 
exemplified by the spirit in The President’s Club, 
make a team that means success for all. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1858 


Home Office Baltimore, Md. 




















EAT IT TOO 


INVESTIGATE 


OUR Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with Home Office 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 


OUR Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharing 

(These need only ex xplaining—to sell) 

Currently paying 4'/ on dividend accumulations 
Advance premiums discounted at 3% 
Participating and non participating 

Coupon and Return Premiums 

Testimonials from our policyholders 


OUR Financial Strength 


Capital and surplus—$1,676,000 
$117.70 of assets for every $100.00 liability 
Now in 25th year 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, CGLORADO 
Excellent territory —— in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
iw 


Kansas, Nebraska, N. Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washinaten Wyoming. 











NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL—Continued 


of Agents. Premiums will be adjusted for physical im. 
pairments only and no thought is given to entering the 
general sub-standard field. 

In the 20 Year Net Cost Study + “> in the 
August Life News the figures for the No. 2 company 
under the 20 Payment Life illustration were inadvert. 
ently labeled as Northwestern National rather than 
Northwestern Mutual. Subscribers are kindly requested 
to make note of this correction. 


PILOT LIFE Insurance Company 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Over Billion In Force 


The magic milestone of over $1,000,000,000 of life 
insurance in force was recently passed by the company. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT Life Insurance 


Company, New Haven, Connecticut 


Organization Completed 


Organization of this company with a paid in capital 
and surplus of $1,000,000 has been completed. A wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Security Insurance Company 
of New Haven, it will issue all forms of non-partici- 
pating ordinary life policies. 

Officers of the new company are: President, Peter 
J. Berry; executive vice-president, G. Albert Lawton; 
vice-president, treasurer and secretary, Calvin N. Shep- 
herd; controller, George R. Ladner; secretary, Louis 
A. Strong; and assistant treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary Kenneth J. Rowley. All of the foregoing, with the 
exception of Mr. Lawton, hold similar positions with 
the Security-Connecticut group. 


STANDARD UNION Life Insurance Company 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Correction Notice 


In the report upon this company appearing “ the 
1955 edition of Best’s Life Insurance Reports the “Busi- 
ness In Force” paragraph indicates that it has in force, 
non-participating, $1,553,000, all of which is ordinary 
term. Actually this amount represents the total in force 
under its Investor’s Thrift contract. The latter, issued 
in minimum units of $5,000, is a twenty-pay life policy 
with survivorship benefits, return of premium and two 
guaranteed coupons. It is convertible to a participating 
paid-up policy after 20 years’ premiums have been paid. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Staff Promotions 


The board of directors at a meeting on July 25, ad- 
vanced John P. Frazier, Jr. to the position of comp- 
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troller and appointed Seymour FE. Smith as vice- 
president and actuary. Mr. Frazier succeeded H. 
Randall Pease and Mr. Smith succeeded Thomas F. 
Tarbell, both of whom retired June 30. 

At the same time, three secretaries and two assistant 
secretaries of the life underwriting department were 
named, Those promoted to secretary are Harold A. 
Waterman, Frederick A. Clinton and Thomas F. Siegel. 
The assistant secretaries are Robert A. Mercer and 
Clarence G. Wahlberg. 


UNION BANKERS Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Expanding 


The company recently received its license to write 
business in Indiana, bringing to 17 the number of states 
in which it is now authorized. Previously it had been 
licensed in Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah and Virginia. 


VARIABLE ANNUITY Life Insurance Company 
of America, Washington, D. C. 


New Company 


The first life insurance company making variable 
annuities available to the general public has been or- 
ganized under the statutes of the District of Columbia 
and licensed by the District superintendent, Albert F. 
Jordan. Incorporated as the Variable Annuity Life 
Insurance Company of America, the company has 
$1,000,000 in capital and surplus. 

George E. Johnson, C.L.U., who is president of the 
company, has resigned from Teachers Insurance & An- 
nuity Association to accept the new position. According 
to Mr. Johnson, the company “will undertake to be 
admitted to do business in states where there is a de- 
mand for our services.” Four types of policies will be 
offered for sale—annual premium deferred annuities, 
single premium deferred annuities, immediate annuities, 
and group annuities. 


WESTERN STATES Life Insurance Company 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Offer Made for Control 


The Murchison interests recently made an offer of 
$5 per share for the $1 par value stock of Western States 
Life Insurance Company, Fargo, N. D. Although the 
offer deadline expired July 18, efforts to buy the stock 
have continued. While no official figures are available 
itis reported that the Murchison interests probably ob- 
tained at least 10% of the 341,100 outstanding shares 


which would make that group the largest single stock- 
holder. 
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NOW... 
Over $1 Billion 


OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


|" June, 1955 Liberty National passed the 

$1 BILLION mark of life insurance in 
force. The passing of this milestone has 
been made possible by the well-trained 
group of our associates who ARE Liberty 
to the owners of more than 
3,000,000 policies who have confidently 


placed their life insurance programs in our 


National 


care. 


LIBERYY NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. i 
FRANK P. SAMFORD, President ““"“""“ 

















* Minnesota * North Dakota % South Dakota % Idaho 
* Montana *% Washington * Wyoming * Oregon 
* California 


GROWING? 
CERTAINLY! 




















SO IS OUR FIELD FORCE 


We at the Provident are mighty proud of our new 
home office building and the growth that made it 
possible. However, being an agency minded company, 
we are always conscious of the fact that a company 
can grow only as fast as its field force. We shall always 
gear our thinking and actions accordingly. 


Yes, we will continue to grow because our men in the 
field will grow and prosper with us. 


Information concerning epportunities in the ‘‘Provident 
States"’ will be supplied upon request. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life Insurance Company 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 
ANNUITIES ¢ PENSION TRUST 


* "The Provident States" 
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Affiliated National Hotels 
American National, Galveston, 
American United Life, Indianapolis, 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado 
Bellerive Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towns, Richmond, Va. 
Brown Paper Co., L. L., Adams, Mass. 

Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, III. 
California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, 
Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 

Crown Life Insurance Co., Toronto, Can. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, 

Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 

Farm Bureau Insurance Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

tlue Fast Equipment Co., New York, N. 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Institute of Life Insurance, New York, N 
International Business Machines Corp., 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Kage Company, Manchester, Conn. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C. 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas 
Ind. 


Pa. 


Ala. 
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Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Missouri Insurance, St, Louis, Mo. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 
National Equity Life, Little Rock, 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, 
Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co., Columbus, 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Occidental Life, Calif. 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, 
Pacific Mutual Life, Angeles, 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, 
Peirce Dictation Systems Corp., 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, } 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, T 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Recordak Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 
Remington Rand, Inc., (Management Controls Div.), 
Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 

Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Southland Life, Dallas, Tex: 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Il. 
Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., 


Md. 
Mass, 
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Ohio 


Los Angeles, 


Los Calif. 


Chicago, 


Pa. 


Chicago, 
Inderwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., 
Inion Life, Little Rock, Ark. 

Inited Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 
Tnited Insurance Co., of America, Chica 

‘nited Services Life, Washington, D. ¢ 

United States Life, New York, N. Y. 

Visi-Shelf File, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Washington National, Evanston, Il. 

Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, 

Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inec., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 


San Franc'sco, Cal. . 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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